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CHAPTER VII. 
NOT PROVEN. 


AP ILDRED stood speechless for some moments after those words 
of Castellani’s, looking at him with kindling eyes. 

“ How dare you?” she cried at last. ‘ How dare you accuse 
my husband—the best, the noblest of men?” 

“The best and noblest of men do strange things sometimes, 
upon an evil impulse, and when they are not quite right here,” 
touching his forehead. 

“ My husband, George Greswold, is too high a mark for your 
malignity. Do you think you can make me believe evil of him, 
after fourteen years of married life? His intellect is the clearest 
and the soundest I have ever found in man or woman. You can 
no more shake my faith in his power of brain, than in his good- 
ness of heart.” 

“Perhaps not. The George Greswold you know is a gentleman 
of commanding intellect and unblemished character, granted. 
But the George Ransome whom I knew seventeen years ago was 
a gentleman who was shrewdly suspected of having made away 
with his wife, and who was confined in a public asylum in the 
environs of Nice as a dangerous lunatic. If you doubt these facts, 
you have only to go to Nice or to St. Jean, where Mr. Ransome 
and his wife lived for some time in a turtle-dove retirement, which 
ended tragically. Seventeen years does not obliterate the 
evidence of such striking circumstances as those in which your 
husband was concerned when he was Mr. Ransome.” 

“I do not believe one word—and I hope I may never hear your 
voice again,” said Mildred, with her hand on the electric bell. 
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She did not remove her hand till her servant, the courier, 
opened the door. A look told him his duty. Castellani took up 
his hat without a word; and Albrecht deferentially attended him 
to the staircase, and politely whistled for the lift to convey him 
to the vestibule below. 

Castellani made the descent feeling like Lucifer when he fell 
from heaven. 

“Too soon, too soon,” he muttered to himself. She took the 
cards out of my hands—she forced my hand, and spoiled my game. 
But I have given her something to think about. She will not 
forget to-day’s interview in a hurry.” 

Albrecht, the handiest of men, was standing near him working 
the lift. 

“Where is your next move to be, Albrecht?” he asked in 
German. 

The noble-born lady had not yet decided, Albrecht told him ; 
but he thought the move would be either to Davos, or to one of 
the villages on Lake Lucerne. 

“Tf I pretended to bea prophet, Albrecht, I should tell thee 
that the honourable lady will go to neither Davos nor Lucerne ; 
but that thy next move will be to the Riviera, perhaps Nice.” 

Albrecht shrugged his shoulders in polite indifference. 

“ Look here, my friend, come thou to me when madame gives 
the order for Nice, and I will give thee a louis for assuring me 
that I prophesied right,” said Castellani, as he stepped out of the 
lift. 

Mildred walked up and down the room, trying to control the 
wild confusion of her thoughts, trying to reason calmly upon that 
hideous accusation which she had atfected to despise, but which 
yet had struck terror to her soul. Would he dare to bring such a 
charge—villain and traitor as he was—if there were not some 
ground for the accusation, some glimmer of truth amidst a cloud 
of falsehood ? 

And her husband’s manner; his refusal to tell her the history 
of his first marriage ; his reticence, his secrecy ; reticence so out 
of harmony with his boldly truthful nature; the gloom upon his 
face when she forced him to speak of that past life; all these 
things came back upon her with appalling force, and even the 
veriest trifles assumed a direful significance. 

“Oh, my beloved, what was that dark story, and why did you 
leave me to hear it from such false lips as those ?” 


And then with passionate tears she thought how easy it would 
have been to forgive and pity even a tale of guilt—unpremeditated 
guilt, doubtless ; fatality rather than crime—if her: husband had 
laid his weary head upon her breast and told her all; holding 
back nothing ; confident in the strength of a great love to under- 
stand and to pardon. How much easier would it have been to 
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bear the burden of a guilty secret, so shared in the supreme 
trustfulness of her husband’s love! How light a burden com- 
pared with this which was laid upon her—this horror of darkly 
groping backward into the black night of the past. 

“T will know the worst,” she said to herself; “I will test that 
scoundrel’s accusation. I must, must, must know ‘all.’ I will 
take no step to injure him, my best beloved. I will seek no 
help, trust no friend. I must act alone.” 

Then came another and more agonizing thought of the hapless 
wife—the victim. 

“ My poor Fay, my loving sister, what was your fate? I must 
know.” 

Her thoughts came back always to that point—*I must 
know all.” 

She recalled the image of that unacknowledged sister, the face 
bending over her bed when she started up out of a feverish dream, 
frightened and in tears, to take instant comfort from that loving 
presence, to fling her arms round Fay’s neck, and nestle upon her 
bosom. Never had that sisterly love failed her. The quiet 
watcher was always near. A sigh, a faint little murmur, and the 
volunteer nurse was at her side. Often on waking she had found 
Fay sitting by her bed, in the dead of the night, motionless and 
watchful, sleepless from loving-care. 

Her childish affection for Fay had been one of the strongest 
feelings of her life. She who had been all loving duty to the 
frivolous, capricious mother had yet unconsciously given a stronger 
love to the companion who had loved her with an unselfish 
devotion which the mother had never shown. Her love for Fay 
had been the one romance of her childhood, and had continued 
the strongest sentiment of her mind until the hour when for the 
first time she knew the deeper love of womanhood, and gave her 
heart to George Greswold. 

And now these two supreme affections rose up before her 
in dreadful conflict; and in the sister so faithfully loved 
and so fondly regretted she saw the victim of her still dearer 
husband. 

Pamela’s footsteps and Pamela’s voice in the corridor startled 
her in the midst of those dark thoughts. She hurriedly withdrew 
to her own room, where the maid Louisa was sitting intent upon 
one of those infinitesimal repairs which served as an excuse for 
her existence. 

“Go and tell Miss Ransome that I cannot dine with her. My 
headache is worse than it was when she went out. Ask her to 
excuse me.” 

Louisa obeyed, and Mildred locked the door upon her grief. 
She sat all through the long evening, brooding over the past and 
the future, impatient to know the worst. 

She was on her way to Nice with Pamela and their sthendionte 
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before the following noon. Albrecht, the courier, had scarcely 
time to claim the promised coin from Mr. Castellani. 

Miss Ransome repined at the sudden departure. 

“ Just as we were going to be engaged,” she sobbed, when she 
and Mildred were alone in a railway compartment. “ It is really 
unkind of you to whisk one off in such a way, aunt.” 

“My dear Pamela, you have had a very lucky escape, and I 
hope you will never mention Mr. Castellani’s name again. He is 
an utterly bad man.” 

“ How cruel to say such a thing—behind his back, too. What 
has he done that is bad, I should like to know ?” 

“T cannot enter into details; but I can tell you one thing, 
Pamela. He has never had any idea of asking you to be his wife. 
He told me that in the plainest language.” 

“Do you mean to say that you questioned him about his 
feelings—for me ?” 

“T did what I felt was my duty, Pamela. My duty to you— 
and to your uncle.” 

“Duty!” ejaculated Pamela, with such an air that Box began to 
growl, imagining his mistress in want of protection. “ Duty! It 
is the most hateful word in the whole of the English language. 
You asked him when he was going to propose to me—you 
lowered and humiliated me beyond all that words can say—you— 
you spoilt everything!” 

** Pamela, is this reasonable or just ?” 

“To be asked when he was going to propose to a girl—with 
his artistic temperament—the very thing to disgust him,” said 
Pamela in a series of gasps. “If you had WANTED to part us for 
ever you could not have gone to work better.” 

“ Whatever I wanted yesterday, I am quite clear about my feel- 
ings to-day, Pamela. It is my earnest hope that you and Mr. 
Castellani will never meet again.” 

* You are very cruel, then—heartless—inhuman. Because you 
have done with love—because you have left my poor Uncle George 
heaven alone knows why—is no one else to be happy ?” 

* You could not be happy with César Castellani, Pamela. Hap- 
piness does not lie that way. I tell you again, he is a bad man.” 

“And I tell you again I don’t believe you. In what way is he 
bad? Does he rob, murder, forge, set tire to people’s houses ? 
What has he done that is bad?” 

“ He has traduced your uncle—to me, his wife.” 

Pamela’s countenance fell. 

** You—you may have misunderstood him,” she faltered. 

“No, he was plain enough. He slandered my husband. He 
let me see in the plainest way that he had no real regard for you, 
that he did not care how far his frequent visits compromised either 
you or me. He is utterly base and vile, Pamela—a man without 
rectitude or conscience or even gentlemanlike feeling. He would 
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have clung to us like some poisonous burr if I had not shaken him 
off. My dear, dear child,” said Mildred, putting her arm round 
Pamela’s reluctant waist, and drawing the girlish figure nearer to 
her side, to the relief of Box, who leaped upon their shoulders and 
licked their faces in a rapture of sympathetic feeling, “ my dear, 
you have been treated very badly, but I am not to blame. You 
have had a lucky escape, Pamela. Why be angry about it ?” 

** It is all very well to talk like that,” sighed the girl, wrinkling 
her white forehead in painful perplexity. ‘He was my day- 
dream. One cannot renounce one’s day-dream at a moment's 
warning. If you knew the castles I have built—a life spent 
with him—a life devoted to the cultivation of art. He would 
have made my voice, and we could have had a flat by Queen 
Anne’s Gate, and a brougham and victoria, and lived within our 
income,” concluded Pamela, following her own train of thought. 

“My dearest, there are so many worthier to share your life. 
You will have new day-dreams.” 

“ Perhaps, when I am sixty. It will take me a lifetime to for- 
get him. Do you think I could marry a country bumpkin, or 
any one who was not artistic ?” 

* You shall not be asked to marry a rustic. The artistic tem- 
perament is common enough nowadays. Almost every one is 
artistic.” : 

Pamela shrugged her shoulders petulantly, and turned to the 
window in token that she had said her say. She grieved like a 
child who has been disappointed of some jaunt looked forward to 
for long days of expectation. She tried to think herself ill-used by 
her uncle’s wife; and yet that common-sense of which she pos- 
sessed a considerable share told her that she had only herself to 
blame. She had chosen to fall in love with a showy, versatile 
adventurer, without waiting for evidence that he cared for her. 
Proud in the strength of her position as an independent young 
woman with a handsome fortune and a fairly attractive person, she 
had imagined that Mr. Castellani could look no higher, hope for 
nothing better, than to obtain her hand and heart. She had 
ascribed his reticence to delicacy. She had accepted his frequent 
visits as an evidence of his attachment, and of his ulterior views. 

And now she sat in a sulky attitude, coiled up in a corner of the 
carriage, with her face to the window, meditating upon her fool’s 
paradise. For seven happy weeks she had seen the man she 
admired almost daily, and her qwn intense sympathy with him 
had made her imagine an equal sympathy on his part. When 
their hands touched the thrilling vibration seemed mutual ; and 
yet it had been on her side only, poor fool, she told herself now, 
abased and degraded in her own self-consciousness, drinking the 
cup of humiliation to the dregs. 

He had slandered her uncle—yes, that was baseness, that was 
iniquity. She began to think that he was utterly black. She re- 
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membered how coldly cruel he had been about the hyacinth hunt 
yesterday ; how deaf to her girlish hints; never offering his com- 
pany; colder, crueller than marble. She felt as if she had squan- 
dered her love upon Satan. Yet she was not the less angry with 
Mildred. That kind of interference was unpardonable. 

She arrived at Nice worn out with a fatiguing journey, and in 
a worse temper than she had ever sustained for so long a period, 
she, whose worst tempers hitherto had been like April clouds. 
Mildred had reciprocated her silence, and Box had been the only 
animated passenger. 

The clever courier had made all his arrangements by telegraph, 
and Mrs. Greswold and her companion were driven to one of the 
hotels on the Promenade des Anglais, where all preparations had 
been made for their reception, a glowing hearth in a pretty draw- 
ing-room opening on to a balcony, lamps and candles lighted, 
maid and man on the alert to receive travellers of distinction. So 
far as a place which is not home can put on an aspect of homeli- 
ness the hotel had succeeded; but Mildred looked round upon 
the white and gold walls and the satin fauteuils with an aching 
heart, remembering those old rooms at Enderby, and the familiar 
presence that had first made them dear to her, before the habit of 
years had made those inanimate things a part of her life. 

She was at Nice; she had taken the slanderer’s advice, and hid 
gone to the city by the sea, to try and trace out for herself the 
mystery of the past, to violate her husband’s secret, kept so long 
and so closely, to rise up after years of happiness and peace, like 
a murdered corpse exhumed from a forgotten grave. 

She was here, on the scene of her husband’s first marriage, and 
for three or four days she wandered about, or drove about the 
strange busy place aimlessly, hopelessly, no nearer the knowledge 
of that dark history than she had been at Enderby Manor. Not 
for worlds would she injure the man she still fondly loved. She 
wanted to know all; but the knowledge must be obtained in such 
a way as could not harm him. This necessitated diplomacy, which 
was foreign to her nature, and patience, in which womanly quality 
she excelled. She had learnt patience in her tender ministrations 
to a frivolous and often fretful invalid, during those sad slow years 
in which pretty Mrs. Fausset had faded into the grave. Yes, she 
had learnt to be patient and to submit to sorrow. She knew how 
to wait. 

The place, delightful as it was in the early spring weather, 
possessed no charms for her. Its gaiety and movement jarred 
upon her. The sunsets were as lovely here as at Pallanza, and her 
only pleasure was to watch that ever-varying splendour of declin- 
ing day behind the long dark promontory of Antibes; or to see 
the morning dawn in a flush of colour above the white light-house 
of Villefranche. St Jean! It was there he had lived with his 
first wife—with Fay. The bright face, pale, yet brilliant, a face 
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in which light took the place of colour, the eager eyes, the small 
sharp features and thin sarcastic lips, rose up before her with the 
thought of that union. He must have loved her. She was so 
bright, so interesting, so full of vivid feelings and changeful 
emotions. To this hour Mildred remembered her fascination, her 
power over a child’s heart. 

Pamela was dull and out of spirits. Not all the Tauchnitz 
novels in Galignani’s shop could interest her. She pronounced 
Nice distinctly inferior to Brighton; declined even the distraction 
of the opera. 

“Music would only make me miserable,” she exclained petu- 
lantly. ‘I wish I might never hear any again. That hateful 
band in the gardens tortures me every morning.” 

This was not hopeful. Mildred was sorry for her, but too deeply 
absorbed by her own griefs to be altogether sympathetic. 

“She will find some one else to admire before long,” she thought 
somewhat bitterly. ‘ Girls who fall in love so easily are easily 
consoled.” 

She had been at Nice more than a week, and had made no 
effort—yearning to know more—to know all—yet dreading every 
new revelation. She had to goad herself to action, to struggle 
against the weight of a great fear—the fear that she might find 
the slanderer’s accusations confirmed instead of being refuted. 

Her first step was a very simple one, easy enough from a social 
point of view. Among old Lady Castle-Connell’s intimate friends had 
been a certain Irish chieftain called The O’Labacolly. The O’Laba- 
colly’s daughter had been one of the reigning beauties of Dublin 
Castle, had appeared for a course of seasons in London with consider- 
able éclat, and in due course had married a Scotch peer, who was 
lord of an extensive territory inthe Highlands, and of a more pro- 
fitable estate in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. Lord Lochinvar 
had been laid at rest in the sepulchre of his forebears, and Lady 
Lochinvar was a rich widow, still handsome, and still young 
enough to enjoy all the pleasures of society. She had no children 
of her own, but she had a favourite nephew, whom she had adopted, 
and who acted as her escort in her travels, which were extensive, 
and as her steward in the management of the Glasgow property, 
in which she had a life interest. The Highland territory had gone 
with the title to a distant cousin of Lady Lochinvar's husband. 

Mildred remembered that Castellani had spoken of meeting 
Mr. Ransome and his wife at Lady Lochinvar’s palace at Nie>. 
Her first step, therefore, was to make herself known to Lady 
Lochinvar, who had wintered in this fair white city ever since she 
came there as a young widow twenty years ago, and had bought 
for herself a fantastic villa, built early in the century by an Italian 
prince, on the crest of a hill commanding the harbour. 

With this view she wrote to Lady Lochinvar, recalling the old 
friendship between the O’Labacolly and Lady Castle-Connell, and 
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introducing herself on the strength of that friendship. Lady 
Lochinvar responded with Hibernian warmth. She called at the 
Westminster Hotel that afternoon, and not finding Mrs. Greswold 
at home, left a note inviting her to breakfast at the Palais Mon- 
tano next day. 

Mildred promptly accepted the invitation. She was anxious to 
be alone with Lady Lochinvar, and there seemed a better chance of 
a téte-a-téle at the lady’s house than at the hotel, where it would 
have been difficult to exclude Pamela. She drove to that fair 
hill on the eastward side of the city, turning her back upon the 
quaint old Italian town, with its narrow streets of tall houses, and 
its Cathedral dome, with tiled roof glistening in the sunlight, like 
an inverted pudding basin of red and yellow crockery. The two 
little semi-Moorish horses toiled slowly up the height with the 
great lumbering landau, carrying Mildred nearer and nearer to 
the bright blue sky, and the snow line glittering on the edge of the 
Maritime Alps. They went past villas and flower gardens, hedges 
of pale and yellow roses, and hedges of coral-hued geranium, 
palms and orange trees, shining majolica tubs and white marble 
balustrades, statues and fountains, oriel windows, and Italian 
cupolas, turrets and towers of every order, while the sapphire sea 
dropped lower and lower beneath the chalky winding road, and 
the jutting promontory that shelters Villefranche from the east 
wind, came nearer and nearer above the blue. 

The Palais Montano was almost the highest of all the villas, 
and almost the furthest from Nice. The Italian prince had 
aspired after Oriental rather than classic beauty. His house 
was long and low, with two ranges of Moorish windows, and a 
dome at each end. There was an open loggia on the first floor, 
with a balustrade of white and coloured marble; there was a 
gallery above the spacious tesselated hall, with a delicately 
carved sandal-wood lattice, behind which the beauties of a 
harem might be supposed to watch the entrances and exits below. 
The house was fantastic but fascinating. The garden was the 
growth of more than half a century, and was supremely beautiful. 

Lady Lochinvar received the stranger with a cordiality which 
would have set Mildred thoroughly at her ease under happier 
circumstances. As it was she was too completely engrossed by 
the object of her visit to feel any of that shyness which a person 
of retiring disposition might experience on such an occasion. She 
was grave and preoccupied, and it was with an effort that she 
responded to Lady Lochinvar’s allusions to the past. 

“ Your mother and I were girls together,” she said, “ at dear 
old Castle-Connell. My father’s place was within a drive of the 
Castle, but away from the river, and one of my first pleasant 
memories is of your grandfather’s gardens and the broad, bright 
Shannon. What a river! When I look at our stony torrent 
beds here, and remember that glorious Shannon!” 
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“ Yet you like Nice better than county Limerick ? ” 
‘“ Of course I do, my dear Mrs. Greswold. Ireland is a delicious 
country—to remember. I saw a good deal of your mother in 
London before his lordship’s death, but after I became a widow 
I went very little into English society. I had found English 
people so narrow-minded. I only endured them for Lochinvar’s 
sake; and after his death I became a rover. I have an apartment 
in the Champs Elysées, and another pied & terre in Rome; and 
now and then, when I want to drink a draught of commonplace, 
when I want to know what the hard-headed, practical British 
intellect is making of the world in general, I give myself a week 
at Claridge’s. A week is always enough. So, you see, I have 
had no opportunity of looking up old friends.” 

“TI never remember seeing you in Upper Parchment Street,” 
said Mildred. 

‘“‘ My dear, you were a baby at the time I knew your mother. 
I think you were just able to toddle across the drawing-room the 
day I bade her good-bye, before I went to Scotland with Lochin- 
var—our last journey, poor dear man. He died the following 
winter.” 

The butler announced the déjeuner, and they went into an 
ideal dining-room, purely Oriental, with hangings of a dull, pale 
pink damask interwoven with lustreless gold, its only ornaments 
old Rhodes salvers shining with prismatic hues, its furniture of 
cedar and ebony. 

“ T am quite alone to-day,” said Lady Lochinvar. “ My nephew 
is driving to Monte Carlo by the Cornice Road, and will not be 
back till dinner-time.” 

“T am very glad to be alone with you, Lady Lochinvar. I feel 
myself bound to tell you that I had an arriére pensée in seeking 
your acquaintance, pleasant as it is to me to meet any friend of 
my poor mother’s girlhood.” 

Lady Lochinvar looked surprised, and even a little suspicious. 
She began to fear some uncomfortable story. This sad-looking 
woman—such a beautiful face, but with such unmistakable signs 
of unhappiness. A runaway wife, perhaps; a poor creature who 
had fallen into disgrace, and who wanted Lady Lochinvar’s help 
to regain her position, or face her calumniators. Some awkward 
business no doubt. Lady Lochvinar was generous to a fault, but 
she liked showing kindness to happy people, she wanted smiling 
faces and serenity about her. She had never known any troubles 
of her own worse than losing her husband, whom she had married 
for his wealth and position, and saw no reason why she should be 
plagued with the troubles of other people. Her handsome coun- 
tenance hardened ever so little as she answered : 

“If there is any small matter in which I can be of service to’ 
you ——” she began. 

“Tt is not a small matter ; it is a great matter—to—to a friend 
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of mine,” interrupted Mildred, faltering a little in her first 
attempt at dissimulation. 

Lady Lochinvar breathed more freely. 

“TI shall be charmed to help your friend, if I can.” 

The butler came in and out, assisted by another servant, as the 
conversation went on, but as his mistress spoke to him and to his 
subordinate only in Italian, Mildred concluded they knew very 
little English, and did not concern herself about their presence. 

“‘T want you to help me with your recollection of the past, Lady 
Lochinvar. You were at Nice seventeen years ago, I believe ?” 

‘** Between November and April, yes. I have spent those months 
here for the last twenty years.” 

** You remember a Mr. Ransome and his wife, seventeen years 
ago?” 

“Yes, I remember them distinctly. I cannot help remember- 
ing them.” 

* Have you ever met Mr. Ransome since that time ?” 

“ Never!” 

“And you have not heard anything about him ?” 

* No, I have never heard of him since he left the asylum on 
the road to St. André. Good heavens, Mrs. Greswold, how white 
you have turned! Pietro, some brandy this moment——” 

“No, no! Iam quite well—only a little shocked, that is all. 
I had heard that Mr. Ransome was out of his mind at one time, 
but I did not believe my informant. It is really true then. He 
was once mad.” 

* Yes, he was mad; unless it was all a sham, a marvellously 
clever assumption.” 

‘Why should he have assumed madness ? ” 

Lady Lochinvar shrugged her portly shoulders, and lifted her 
finely-arched eyebrows with a little foreign air which had grown 
upon her in foreign society. 

“To escape from a very awkward dilemma. He was arrested 
on suspicion of having killed his wife. ‘he evidence against him 
was weak, but the circumstances of the poor thing’s death were 
very suspicious.” 

‘“* How did she die ?” 

“She threw herself—or she was thrown—-from a cliff on the 
other side of the promontory which you may see from that 
window.” 

“ Might she not have fallen accidentally ?” 

‘** That would have been hardly possible. It was a place where 
she had been in the habit of walking for weeks—-a path which any 
stranger might walk upon in the daylight without the slightest 
danger. And the thing happened in broad day. She could not 
have fallen accidentally. Either she threw herself over, or he 
pushed her over in a moment of ungovernable anger. She was a 
very provoking woman, and had a tongue which might goad a man 
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to fury. I sawa good deal of her the winter before her death. 
She was remarkably clever, and she amused me. I had a kind of 
liking for her, and I used to let her tell me her troubles.” 

‘What kind of troubles ? ” 

‘Oh, they all began and ended in one subject. She was jealous 
—intolerably jealous—of her husband, suspected him of incon- 
stancy to herself if he was commonly civil to a handsome woman. 
She watched him like a lynx, and did her utmost to make his life 
a burden to him, yet loved him passionately all the time in her 
vehement, wrong-headed manner.” 

“Poor girl, poor girl,” murmured Mildred with a stifled sob, 
and then she asked with intense earnestness, “ but, Lady Lochinvar, 
you who knew George Ransome, surely you never suspected him 
of murder ?” 

“I don’t know, Mrs. Greswold. I believe he was a gentleman, 
and a man of an open, generous nature; but upon my word I 
should be sorry to pledge myself to a positive belief in his 
innocence as to his wife’s death. Who can tell what aman might 
do, harassed and tormented as that man may have been by that 
woman’s tongue ? I know what pestilential things she could say— 
what scorpions and adders dropped out of her mouth when she was 
in her jealous fits—and she may have gone just one step too far—- 
walking by his side upon that narrow path—and he may have 
turned upon her, exasperated to madness, and one push—and the 
thing was done. The edge of a cliff must be such an awful tempta- 
tion under such circumstances,” added Lady Lochinvar solemnly. 
“ I’m sure I would not answer for myself in such a situation.” 

“ I will answer for him,” said Mildred firmly. 

* You know him, then ?” 

“Yes, I know him.” 

“ Whereis he? What is he doing? Has he prospered in life?” 

“ Yes,and no. He was a happy man—or seemed to be happy — 
for thirteen years of married life, and then God’s hand was 
stretched out to afflict him, and his only child was snatched 
away.” 

“‘ He married again, then ?” 

“Yes, he married a second wife, fourteen years ago. Forgive 
me, Lady Lochinvar, for having suppressed the truth just now. I 
wanted you to answer me more freely than you might have done 
had you known all at the outset. George Ransome is my husband; 
he assumed the name of Greswold when he succeeded to his 
mother’s property.” 

“Then Mr. Greswold, your husband, is my old acquaintance. Is 
he with you here ?” 

“No. I have left him—perhaps for ever.” 

‘On account of that past story ?” 

‘No, for another reason, which is my sad secret, and his—a 
family secret. It involves no blame to him of me. It isa dismal 
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fatality which parts us. You cannot suppose, Lady Lochinvar, that 
I could think my husband a murderer ? ” 

“A murderer, no. I do no believe any one ever thought him 
guilty of deliberate murder—but that he lost his temper with 
that unhappy girl, spurned her from him, flung her over the edge 
of the cliff——” 

‘Oh, no, no, no; it is not possible ; I know him too well. He 
is not capable of a brutal act under the utmost provocation. No 
irritation, no sense of injury, could bring about such a change in 
his nature. Think, Lady Lochinvar. I have been his wife for 
fourteen years. I must know what his character is like.” 

* You know what he is in happy circumstances, with an attached 
and confiding wife. You cannot imagine him goaded to madness 
by an unreasonable, hot-headed woman. You remember he was 
mad for nearly a year after his wife’s death. There must have 
been some sufficient reason for his madness.” 

‘“‘ His wife’s wretched death, and the fact that he was accused of 
having murdered her, were enough to make him mad.” 

And then Mildred remembered how she had tortured her husband 
by her persistent questions about that terrible past; how in her 
jealousy of an unknown rival she too had goaded him almost as 
that first wife had goaded him. She recalled the look of pain, the 
mute protest against her cruelty, and she hated herself for the 
selfishness of her love. 

Lady Lochinvar was kind and sympathetic. She was not angry 
at the trap that had been set for her. 

“ T can understand,” she said. ‘ You wanted to know the worst, 
and you felt that I should be reticent if I knew you were Mr. Ran- 
some’s wife. Well, I have said all the evil I can say about him. 
Remember, I know nothing except what other people thought and 
suspected. There was an inquiry about the poor thing’s death 
before the juge @instruction at Villefranche, and Mr. Ransome 
was kept in prison between the first and the second inquiry—and 
then it was discovered that the poor fellow had gone off his head, 
and he was taken to the asylum. He had no relations in the 
neighbourhood, nobody interested in looking after him. His 
acquaintance in Nice knew very little about him or his wife, even 
when they were living at an hotel on the Promenade des Anglais, 
and going into society. After they left Nice they lived in seclusion 
at St. Jean, and avoided all their acquaintance. Mrs. Ransome’s 
delicate health was a reason for retirement, but it may not have 
been the only reason. There was no one, therefore, to look after 
the poor man in his misfortunes. He was just hustled away to the 
madhouse—the inquiry fell through for want of evidence— 
and for six months George Ransome was buried alive. I was in 
Paris at the time, and only heard the story when I came back to 
Nice in the following November. Nobody could tell me what had 
become of Mr. Ransome, and it was only by accident that I heard 
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of his confinement in the asylum some time after he had been re- 
leased as a sane man.” 

‘Did his wife ever talk to you of her own history ?” 

“Never. She was very fond of talking to me about her husband’s 
supposed inconstancy, and the mistake she had made in marrying 
a man who had never cared for her, but about her own people and 
her own antecedents she was silent as the grave. In a place 
like Nice, where everybody is idle, there is sure to be a good deal 
of gossip, and we all had our own ideas about Mrs. Ransome. 
We put her down as the natural daughter of some person of 
importance, or at any rate of good means. She had her own 
fortune, and was entirely independent of her husband, who was 
not a rich man at that time.” 

“No, it was his mother’s death that made him rich. But you 
did not think he had married for money ?” 

“No, our theory was that he had been worried into marrying. 
We thought the lady had thrown herself at his head, and that all 
her unhappiness sprang from her knowledge that she had in a 
measure forced him to marry her.” 

“Do you remember the name of the house at St. Jean where 
they lived when they left Nice?” 

“ Yes, I called there once, but as Mrs. Ransome never returned 
my call, I concluded that they wished to drop their Nice acquaint- 
ance, and I heard afterwards that they were living like hermits 
inacave. The house is a low white villa, spread out along the 
edge of a grassy ridge, with a broad stone terrace on one side, 
and a garden and orchard on the other. It is called Aw bout 
du Monde.” 

“Tam very grateful to you, Lady Lochinvar, for having been 
frank with me. I will go and look at the house where they lived. 
I may find some one, perhaps, who knew them.” 

“You want to make further inquiries ? ” 

“IT want to find some one who is as convinced of iy husband’s 
guiltlessness as I am.” 

“That will be difficult. There was very little evidence for or 
against him. The husband and wife went out to walk together 
one April afternoon. They left the house in peace and amity, as 
it seemed to their servants ; but some ladies who met and talked 
to them an hour afterwards thought by Mrs. Ransome’s manner 
that there was some coolness between her and her husband. When 
she was next seen she was lying at the foot of a cliff, dead. That 
is all that is known of the tragedy. You could hardly hang a man 
or acquit him upon such evidence. It is a case of not proven.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LOOKING BACK. 


LADY LOCHINVAR offered to drive Mrs. Greswold to St. Jean that 
afternoon. Her villa was half-way between Nice and Villefranche, 
and half-an-hour’s drive would have taken them to the Bout du 
Monde ; but Mildred preferred to make her explorations alone. 
There was too much heart-ache in such an investigation to admit 
of sympathy or companionship. 

“You are all goodness to me, dear Lady Lochinvar,” she said, 
“and I may come to you again for help before I have done; but I 
would rather tread the scene of my husband’s tragedy alone—quite 
alone. You cannot tell how sad the story is to me, even apart 
from my love for him. I may be able to confide in you more 
fully some day perhaps.” 

Lady Lochinvar kissed her at parting. She did not care for 
common-place troubles; she could not sympathize with stupid 
family quarrels or shortness of money, or any of the vulgar trivial- 
ities about which people worry their friends; but a romantic 
sorrow, a tragedy with a touch of mystery in it, was full of interest 
for her. And then Mildred was a graceful and subdued sufferer, 
not hysterical or tiresome in any way. 

*T will do anything in the world that I can for you,” she said. 

* Will you let me bring my husband’s niece to see you? ” asked 
Mildred. ‘She has a dull time with me, poor girl, and I think 
you would like her.” 

“She shall come to me this evening, if she has nothing better 
to do,” said Lady Lochinvar. “Iam fond of young people, and 
will do my best to amuse her. I will send my carriage for her at 
half-past seven.” 

“That is more than kind. I shall be glad for the poor girl to 
get a glimpse of something brighter than our perpetual téte-a 
téte. But there is one thing I ought to speak about before you 
see her. I think you know something of an Italian called Castel- 
lani, a man who is both musical and literary.” 

“Yes, I have heard of Mr. Castellani’s growing fame. He has 
written rather a clever book, has he not? I knew him years ago— 
it was in the same winter we have been talking about. He used 
to come to my parties. Do you know him?” 

‘‘ He has been a visitor at Enderby—my husband’s house—and 
I have seen something of him in Italy of late. Iam sorry to say 
he has made a very strong impression upon my niece’s heart—or 
upon her imagination—but as I know him to be a worthless person, 
I am deeply anxious that her liking for him should “ 

* Die a natural death. I understand,” interrupted Lady Lochin- 
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var. ‘You may be sure I will not encourage the young lady to 
talk to Mr. Castellani.” 

Mildred explained her responsibility with regard to Pamela, 
and the young lady’s position, with its substantial attraction for 
the adventurer in search of a wife. She had deemed it her duty 
to confide thus much in Lady Lochinvar, lest Castellani should 
change his tactics and pursue Pamela with addresses which might 
be only too readily accepted. 

She left the Palais Montano at two o’clock, and drove round 
the bay to St. Jean, where the rose hedges were in flower, and 
where the gardens were bright with bloom under a sky which 
suggested an English June. 

She left the fly at the little inn where the holiday people go to 
eat bouillabaisse on Sundays and féte days, but which was silent 
and solitary to-day, and then walked slowly along the winding 
road, looking for the Bout du Monde. The place was prettier 
and more rustic, after an almost English fashion, than any spot 
she had seen since she left Enderby. Villas and cottages were 
scattered in a desultory way upon different levels, under the 
shelter of precipitous clitfs, and on every bit of rising ground ; and 
in every hollow there were orange and lemon groves, with here 
and there a peach or a cherry in full bloom, and here and there 
a vivid patch of flowers, and here and there a wall covered with 
the glowing purple of the Bougainvilliers. Great carouba trees 
rose tall and dark amidst all this brightness, and through every 
opening in the foliage the azure of the tideless sea shone in the 
distance, like the jasper sea of the Apocalypse. 

Mildred went slowly along the dusty road, looking at all the 
villas, lingering here and there at a garden gate, and asking any 
intelligent-looking person who passed to direct her to the Bout 
du Monde. It was not till she had made the inquiry half-a-dozen 
times that she obtained any information, but at last she met with 
a bright-faced market-woman, tramping home with empty baskets 
— a long morning at Nice, and white with the dust of the hill- 
side. 

** Au Bout du Monde? but that was the villa where the poor 
young English lady lived whose husband threw her over the cliff,” 
said the woman cheerily. ‘ The proprietor changed the name of 
the house next season, for fear people should fancy it was haunted 
if the story got about. It is called Montfleuri now.” 

“Is there any one living there ?” Mildred asked. 

No, it was let to an English family. Oh, but an amiable 
family, riche, ah, but richissime, who had bought flowers in heaps 
of the speaker. But they had left, malhewreusement. They had 
returned to their property near London, a great and stupendous 
property in a district which the flower-woman described as le 
Commu-elle Rodd. There had never been such a family in St. 
Jean—five English servants, three English mees who mounted on 
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horseback daily, a benefaction for the whole village. Now, alas! 
there was no one living in the house but an old woman in 
charge. 

“Could you take me to the house?” asked Mildred, opening 
her purse. 

The woman would have been all politeness and good nature 
without the stimulant offered by that open purse. She had all 
the southern kindliness and alacrity to oblige, but when the lady 
dropped half-a-dozen francs into her broad brown hand she almost 
sank to the earth in a rapture of gratitude. 

“ Madame shall see the house from garret to cellar if she 
wishes,” she exclaimed. “I know the old woman in charge. 
She is as deaf as one of those stones yonder,” pointing to a block 
of blue-grey stone lying amidst the long rank grass upon the 
shelving ground between the road and the sea; “ but if madame 
will permit, J will show her the house. Madame is perhaps 
interested in the story of that poor lady who was murdered ?” 

“Why do you say that she was murdered?” asked Mildred 
indignantly. ‘ You cannot know.” 

The woman shrugged her shoulders with a dubious air. 

* Mais, madame! Nobody but the good God can know, but 
most of us thought that the Englishman pushed his wife over the 
cliff. They did not live happily together. Their cook was a 
cousin of mine, a young woman who went regularly to confession, 
and would not have spoken falsely for all the world, and she told 
me there was great unhappiness between them. The wife was 
often in tears ; the husband was often angry.” 

* But he was never unkind. Your cousin must know that he 
was never unkind.” 

** Alas! my cousin lies in the same burial ground yonder with 
the poor lady,” answered the woman, pointing to the white crest 
of the hill, where the soldiers were being drilled in the dusty 
barrack yard under the cloudless blue. She is no more here to 
tell the story. But no, she did not say the husband was unkind ; 
he was grave and sad; he was not happy. ‘Tears, tears and 
reproaches, sad words hone her, day after day; and from him 
silence and gloom. Poor people like us, who work for our bread, 
have no leisure for that kind of unhappiness. ‘I would rather 
stand over my casseroles than sit in a salon and cry,’ said my 
cousin.” 

“It is cruel to say he caused her death, when you know he was 
never unkind to her,” said Mildred, as they walked side by side ; 
“a patient, forbearing husband does not become a murderer all 
at once.” 

“Ah, but continual dropping will wear a stone, madame. 
She may have tried him too much with her tears. He went out 
of his mind after her death. Would he have gone mad, do you 
think, if he had not been guilty ?” 
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‘“‘ He was all the more likely to go mad, knowing himself inno- 
cent and finding himself accused of a dreadful crime.” 

“Well, I cannot tell; I know most of us thought he had 
pushed her over the cliff. I know the young man who was their 
gardener said if he had had a wife with that kind of temper he 
would have thrown her down the well in his garden.” 

They were at the Villa Montfleuri by this time, a long, low 
white house with a stone terrace overlooking the harbour of 
Villefranche. The woman opened the gate and Mildred followed 
her into the garden and to the terrace upon which the principal 
rooms opened. There was a latticed verandah in front of the salon 
and dining-room, over which roses and geraniums were trained, 
and above which the purple Bougainvilliers spread its vivid bloom. 
The orange trees grew thick in the orchard, at the end of which 
there was the tomb-shaped well of the south, the well down which 
the gardener said he would have thrown a discontented wife. 

The caretaker was not in the house, but all the doors were open. 
Mildred went from room to room. The furniture was the same 
as it had been seventeen years ago, the woman told Mildred-- 
furniture of the period of the First Empire, shabby, and with the 
air of a house that is let to strangers year after year, and in which 
nobody takes any interest. The clocks on the mantelpieces were 
all silent, the vases were all empty, everything had a dead look. 
Only the view from the windows was beautiful with an inex- 
haustible beauty. 

Mildred lingered in the faded salon, looking at everything with 
a strange and melancholy interest. Those two familiar images 
were with her in the room. She pictured them sitting there to- 
gether, yet so far apart in the bitter lack of sympathy—a wife 
tormented by jealous suspicions, no less agonizing because they 
were groundless—a husband long-suffering, weary, with his little 
stock of marital love worn out under a slow torture. She could 
see them as they might have been in those bygone years. George 
Greswold’s dark, strong face, younger than she had ever known 
it ; for when he first came to her father’s house there had been 
threads of grey in his dark hair, premature streaks of silver, which 
seemed strange in so young aman. She could understand now 
how those touches of grey had come in the thick wavy hair that 
clustered close on the broad, strongly-marked brow. There were 
premature wrinkles too, which told of early care. 

Poor Fay, poor, poor, loving, impulsive Fay ! 

Child as she had been in those old days in Parchment Street, 
Mildred had a vivid conception of her young companion’s character. 
She remembered the quick temper, the sensitive self-esteem, 
which had taken offence at the mere suggestion of slight; she 
remembered dark hours of brooding melancholy when the girl 
had felt the sting of her isolated position, had fancied herself a 
creature apart, neglected and scorned by Mrs. Fausset and her 
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butterfly visitors. | For Mildred she had been always overflowing 
with love, and she had never doubted the sincerity of Mildred’s 
affection ; but with all the rest of the household, with every 
visitor who noticed her coldly, or frankly ignored her, she was on 
the alert for insult and offence. Remembering all this Mildred 
could fully realize Lady Lochinvar’s account of that unhappy 
union. A woman so constituted would be satisfied with nothing 
less than a passionate, all-absorbing love from the man she loved. 

The rooms and the garden were haunted by those mournful 
shades—two faces pale with pain. She, too, had suffered those 
sharp stings of jealousy, jealousy of a past love, jealousy of the 
dead, and she knew how keener than all common anguish is that 
agony of a woman’s heart which yearns for sovereign possession 
over past, present and future in the life of the man she loves. 

The market woman sat out in the sunshine on the terrace, and 
waited while Mildred roamed about the garden, picturing that 
vanished life at every step. ‘There was the berceau, the delig ht 
of a southern garden, a long, green alley, arched with osiers, over 
which the brown vine branches made a network, open to the sun- 
light and the blue sky now, while the vine was still leafless, but 
in summer time a place of coolness and green leaves. ‘There was 
the fountain—or the plave where a fountain had once been, and a 
stone bench beside it. They had sat there perhaps on sunny 
mornings, sat there and talked of their future, full of hope. They 
could not have been always unhappy. Fay must have had her 
bright hours ; and then, no doubt, she was dear to him, full of a 
strange fascination, a creature of quick wit and vivid imagination, 
light and fire embodied in a fragile earthly tenement. 

The sun was nearing the dark edge of the promontory when 
Mildred left the garden, the woman accompanying her, waiting 
upon her footsteps, sympathizing with her pensive mood, with 
that exquisite instinctive politeness of the Southern, which is 
almost as great a delight to the stranger from the hard, cold, 
practical north, as the colour of the southern seas or the ever- 
varying beauty of the hills that look upon it. 

* Will you show me the place where the English lady fell over 
the cliff?” Mildred asked, and the woman went with her 
along the winding road through the mild, summery air of 
southern spring time, and then upward to a path along the crest 
of a cliff, a cliff that seemed low on account of those bolder 
heights which rose above it, and which screened this eastward- 
fronting shore of the little peninsula from all the world of the 
west. The road wound westward up to the higher ground, and 
Mildred and her guide followed a footpath which had been 
trodden on the long, rank grass. The rosemary bushes were full 
of flower, pale, cold grey blossoms as befitted the herb of death, 
and a great yellow weed made patches of vivid colour here and 
there among the blue-grey stones scattered in the long grass. 
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“It was somewhere along this pathway, madame,” said the 
woman. “I cannot tell you the exact spot. Some fishermen 
from Beaulieu picked her up,” pointing across the blue water of 
the bay to a semicircle of yellow sand, with a few white houses 
scattered along the curving road, and some boats lying keel 
upward on the beach. ‘She never spoke again. She was dead 
when they found her there.” 

“ Did they see her fall?” 

* No, madame.” 

“And yet people have dared to call her husband a mur- 
derer.” 

* Ah, but, madame, it was the general opinion. Was it not his 
guilty conscience that drove him mad? He came here once only 
after he left the madhouse, wandered about the village for an hour 
or two, went up to the cemetery and looked once—-but once only 
—at the poor lady’s grave, and then drove away as if devils were 
hunting him. Who can doubt that it was his hand that sent her 
to her death ?” 

“No one would believe it who knew him.” 

“Everybody at St. Jean believed it, even the people who liked 
him best.” 

Mildred turned from her sick at heart. She gave the woman some 
more money, and then with briefest adieu walked back to the inn 
where she had left the carriage, and where the horse was dozing 
with his nose in a bag of dried locust fruit, while his driver 
sprawled half asleep upon the rough stone parapet between the 
inn and the bay. 

Pamela received her aunt graciously on her return to the hotel, 
and seemed in better spirits than she had been since she left 
Pallanza. 

* Your Lady Lochinvar has written me the sweetest little note, 
asking me to dine with her and go to the opera afterwards,” she 
said. “TI feel sure this must be your doing, aunt.” 

“No, dear. I only told her that I had a very nice niece moping 
at the hotel, and very tired of my dismal company.” 

“Tired of you? No, no,aunt. You know better than that. I 
should no more grow tired of you than I should of Box,” intending to 
make the most flattering comparison; “ only he had made himself 
apart of our lives at Pallanza, and one could not help missing him.” 
(The pronoun meant Mr. Castellani, and not the dog.) “I am 
glad I am going to the opera after all, even if it does remind me 
of him; and it’s awfully kind of Lady Lochinvar to send her 
——- for me. I only waited to see you before I began to 

ress.” 

“Go, dearest; and take care to look your prettiest.” 

“ And you won’t mind dining alone?” 

“T shall be delighted to know you are enjoying yourself.” 

The prospect of an evening’s solitude was an infinite relief to 
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Mildred. She breathed more freely when Pamela had gone danc- 
ing off to the lift, a fluffy, feathery mass of whiteness, with hooded 
head and rosy face peeping out of the white fox fur. The tall 
door of the salon closed upon her with a solemn reverberation, 
and Mildred was alone with her own thoughts, alone with the 
history of her husband’s past: life, now that she had unravelled the 
tangled skein and knew all 

She was face to face with the past, and how did it seem in her 
eyes? Was there no doubt, no agonizing fear that the man she 
had loved as a husband might have slain the girl she had loved as 
a sister? All those people, those simple and disinterested 
villagers, who had liked George Ransome well enough for his own 
sake, had yet believed him guilty; they who had been on the 
spot, and had had the best opportunities for judging the case 
rightly. 

Could she doubt him, she who had seen honour and fine feéling 
in every act of his life? She remembered the dream—that 
terrible dream which had occurred at intervals ; sometimes once 
in a year; sometimes much oftener; that awe-inspiring dream 
which had shaken the dreamer’s nerves as nothing but a vision 
of horror could have shaken them, from which he had awakened 
more dead than alive, completely unnerved, cold drops upon his 
pallid brow, his hands convulsed and icy, his eyes glassy as death 
itself. The horror of that dream even to her who beheld its 
effects in the dreamer, was a horror not to be forgotten. 

Was it the dream of a murderer, acting his crime over again in 
that dim world of sleep, living over again the moment of his 
temptation and his fall? No, no! Another might so interpret 
the vision, but not his wife. 

“1 know him,” she repeated to herself passionately ; “ I know 
his noble heart. He is incapable of one cruel impulse. He could 
not have done such a deed. There is no possible state of feeling, 
no moment of frenzy, in which he would have been false to his 
character and his manhood.” 

And then she asked herself, if Fay had not been her sister, if there 
had not been that insurmountable bar to her union with George 
Greswold, would her knowledge of his first wife’s fate and the 
suspicion that had darkened his name, would that have parted 
them? Could she, knowing what she now knew, knowing that 
he had been so suspected, that it was beyond his power ever to 
prove his guiltlessness, could she have gone through the rest of 
her life with him, honouring him and trusting him as she had 
done in the years that were gone ? 

She told herself that she could have so trusted him; that she 
could have honoured and loved him to the end, pitying him for 
those dark experiences, but with faith unshaken. 

“A murderer and a madman,” she said to herself, repeating 
Castellani’s calumny. Murderer I would never believe him ; 
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and shall I honour him less because that sensitive mind was 
plunged in darkness by the horror of his wife’s fate ?” 


Pamela came home before midnight. Lady Lochinvar had 
driven her to the door. She was in high spirits, and charmed 
with her ladyship, and thought her ladyship’s nephew, Mr. 
Stuart, late of the 42nd Highlanders, a rather agreeable person. 

“He is decidedly plain,” said Pamela, “and looks about as 
intellectual as Sir Henry Mountford, and he evidently doesn’t care 
a jot for music; but he has very pleasant manners, and he told me 
a lot about Monte Carlo. A brother ofticer of his, bronchial, with 
a very nice wife, came to Lady Lochinvar’s box in the evening, 
and she is going to call for me to-morrow afternoon to take me to 
the tennis ground at the Cercle de la Méditerrance, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“ My dearest, you know I wish only to see you happy and with 
nice people. I suppose this lady, whose name you have not told 
me-—— ” 

“Mrs. Murray. She is very Scotch, but quite charming— 
nothing fast or rowdy about her—and devoted to her invalid 
husband. He does not play tennis, poor fellow, but sits in the 
sun and looks on.” 

Mrs. Murray made her appearance at two o'clock next day, and 
Mildred was pleased to find that Pamela had not exaggerated her 
merits. She was very Scotch, and talked of Lady Lochinvar as 
“a purpose woman,” with a Caledonian roll of the r in purpose 
which emphasized the word in its adjectival sense. She had very 
pretty, simple manners, and was altogether the kind of young 
matron with whom a feather-headed girl might be trusted. 

Directly Pamela and her new friend had departed Mildred put 
on her bonnet and went out on foot. She had made certain in- 
quiries through Albrecht, and she knew the way she had to go 
upon the pilgrimage on which she was bent, a pilgrimage of 
sorrowful memory. ‘There was a relief in being quite alone upon 
the long parade between the palm trees and the sea, and to know 
that she was free from notice and sympathy for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

She walked to the Place Masséna, and there accepted the 
beseeching offers of one of the numerous flymen, and took her 
seat in a light victoria behind a horse which looked a little better 
fed than his neighbours. She told the man to drive along the 
west bank of the Paillon, on the road to St. André. 

Would not madame go to St. André, and see the wonderful 


grotto, and the petrifactions ? 
No, madame did not wish to go as far as St. André. She would 


tell the driver where to stop. 
The horse rattled off at a brisk pace. They are no crawlers, 
those -flys of the south. They drove past the smart shops and 
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hotels upon the quay; past the shabby old inn where the dili- 
gences put up, a hostelry with suggestions of the past when the 
old Italian town was not a winter rendezvous for all the nations, 
the beaten track of Yankee and Cockney, Calicot and counter- 
jumper, Russian prince and Hebrew capitalist, millionaire and 
adventurer. They drove past the shabby purlieus of the town, 
workmen’s lodging-houses, sordid-looking shops, then an orange 
garden here and there within crumbling plaster walls, and here 
and there a tavern ina shabby garden. To the left of the river, 
on a sharp pinnicle of hill, stood the Monastery of Cimiés, with 
dome and tower dominating the landscape. Further away on the 
other side of the stony torrent bed rose the rugged chain of hills 
stretching away to Mentone and the Italian frontier, and high up 
against the blue sky glimmered the white domes of the Observa- 
tory. ‘They came by-and-by to a spot where by the side of the 
broad, high road there was a wall, inclosing a white dusty yard, 
and behind it a long white house with many windows, bare and 
barren, staring blankly at the dry bed of the torrent and the 
rugged brown hills beyond. At each end of the long white build- 
ing there was a colonnade with iron bars, open to the sun and the 
air, and as Mrs. Greswold’s carriage drew near a man’s voice rolled 
out the opening bars of “Ah, che la morte,” in a tremendous 
baritone. A cluster of idlers had congregated about the open 
gate, to stare and listen, for the great white house was a mad- 
house, and the grated colonnades right and left of the long fagade 
were the recreation grounds of the insane—of those worst patients 
who could not be trusted to wander at their ease in the garden, 
or to walk upon the breezy hills towards St. André. 

The singer was a fine-looking man, dressed in loose garments of 
some white material, and with long white gloves. He flung him- 
self on to an upper bar of tne grating with the air of an athlete, 
and hung upon the bars with his gloved hands, facing that cluster 
of loafers as if they had been an audience in a theatre, and 
singing with all the power of a herculean physique. Mildred 
told her driver to stop at the gate, and she sat listening while the 
madman sang, in fitful snatches of a few bars at a time, but with 
never a false note. 

That cage, and the patients pacing up and down, or hanging on 
to the bars, or standing staring at the gate and little crowd, 
moved her to deepest pity, touched her with keenest pain. He 
had been here, her beloved, in that brief interval of darkest night. 
She recalled how in one of his awakenings from that torturing 
dream he had spoken words of strange meaning—or of no meaning 
as they had seemed to her then. 

“The cage—the cage again,” he had cried in an agonized voice ; 
“iron bars—like a wild beast.” 

These words had been an enigma to her then. She saw the 
answer to the riddle here. 
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She sat for some time watching that sad spectacle, hearing 
those broken snatches of song, with intervals of silence, or some- 
times a wild peal of laughter between. 

The loiterers were full of speculations and assertions. The 
porter at the gate answered some questions, turned a deaf ear to 
others. 

The singer was a Spanish nobleman who had lost a fortune at 
Monte Carlo the night before, and had been brought here bound 
hand and foot at early morning. He had tried to kill himself, 
and now he fancied himself a famous singer, and that the barred 
colonnade was the stage of the Grand Opéra at Paris. 

* He’ll soon be all right again,” said the porter with a careless 
shrug ; “ those violent cases mend quickly.” 

* But he won’t get his money back again, poor devil,” said one 
of the loiterers, a flyman whose vehicle was standing by the wall 
waiting for a customer. “ Hard to recover his senses and find 
himself without a sou.” 

“Oh, he has rich friends, no doubt. Look at his white kid 
gloves. He is young and handsome, and he has a splendid voice. 
Somebody will take care of him. Do you see that old woman 
sitting over there in the garden? You would not think there 
was anything amiss with her, would you? No more there is, only 
she thinks she is the Blessed Virgin. She has been here five-and- 
thirty years. Nobody pities Her—nobody inquires about her. My 
father remembers her when she was a handsome young woman at 
a flower shop on the Quai Masséna, one of the merriest girls in 
Nice. Somebody told her she was neglecting her soul and going 
to Hell. This set her thinking too much. She used to be at the 
Cathedral all day, and at confession as often as the priest would 
hear her. She neglected her shop and quarrelled with her mother 
and sisters. She said she had a vocation ; and then one fine day 
she walked to the Cathedral in a white veil with a bunch of lilies 
in her hand, and she told all the people she met that they ought 
to kneel before her and make the sign of the cross, for she was the 
Mother of God. Three days afterwards her people brought her 
here. She would neither eat nor drink, and she never closed her 
eyes, or left off talking about her glorious mission, which was to 
work the redemption of all the women upon earth.” 

* Drive on to the doctor’s house,” Mildred said presently, and 
the fly went on a few hundred yards, and then drew up at the 
door of a private house, which marked the boundary of the asylum 
garden. 

Mrs, Greswold had inquired the name of the doctor of longest, 
experience in the asylum, and she had been referred to Monsieur 
Leroy, the inhabitant of this house, where the flyman informed 
her some of the more wealthy patients were lodged. She had 
come prepared with a little note requesting the favour of an inter- 
view, and inclosing her card, with the address of Enderby Manor, 
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as well as her hotel in Nice. The English manor and the Hotel 
Westminster indicated at least respectability in the applicant ; 
and Monsieur Leroy’s reception was both prompt and courteous. 

He was a clever-looking man, about sixty years of age, with a 
fine benevolent head, and an attentive eye, as of one always on 
the alert. He had spent five-and-thirty of his sixty years in the 
society of the deranged, and had devoted all his intellectual power 
to the study of mental disease. 

After briefest preliminary courtesies Mildred explained the pur- 
pose of her visit. . 

“JT am anxious to learn anything you can tell me about a 
patient who was under your care—or at least in this establishment 
—seventeen years ago, and in whom I am deeply interested,” she 
said. 

“Seventeen years is a longish time, madame, but I have a long- 
ish memory, and I keep notes of all my cases. I may be able to 
satisfy your curiosity in some measure. What was the rame of 
this patient ?” 

“He was an Englishman called Ransome—George Ransome. 
He was placed here under peculiar circumstances.” 

“Corpo di Baccho! I should say they were peculiar, very 
peculiar circumstances!” exclaimed the doctor. ‘ Do you know, 
madame, that Mr. Ransome came here as a suspected murderer ? 
He came straight from the gaol at Villefranche, where he had been 
detained on the suspicion of having killed his wife.” 

“‘ There was not one jot of evidence to support such a charge. I 
know all the circumstances. Surely, sir, you, who must have a 
wide knowledge of human nature, did not think him guilty ?” 

“T hardly made up my mind upon that point, even after I had 
seen him almost every day for six months; but there is one thing 
I do know about this unhappy gentleman. His lunacy was no 
assumption, put on to save him from the grip of the law. He was 
a man of noble intellect, large brain power, and for the time being 
his reason was totally obscured.” 

“ To what cause did you attribute the attack ?” 

“A long course of worry, nerves completely shattered, and 
finally the shock of that catastrophe on the cliff. Whether his 
hand pushed her to her death, or the woman flung her life away, 
the shock was too much for Mr. Ransome’s weakened and worried 
brain. All the indications of his malady, from the most violent 
stages to the gradual progress of recovery, pointed to the same 
conclusion. The history of the case revealed its cause and its 
earlier phases: an unhappy marriage, a jealous wife, patience and 
forbearance on his part, until patience degenerated into despair, 
the dull apathy of a wearied intellect. All that is easy to under- 
stand.” 

“You pitied him, then, monsieur ? ” 
“ Madame, I pity all my patients; but I found in Mr. Ransome 
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a man of exceptional characteristics, and his case interested me 
deeply.” 

“You would not have been interested had you believed him 
guilty.” 

‘Pardon me, madame, crime is full of interest for the patholo- 
gist. The idea that this gentleman might have spurned his wife 
from him in a moment of aberration would not have lessened my 
interest in his mental condition. But, although I have never 
made up my mind upon the question of his guilt or innocence, I 
am bound to tell you, since you seem even painfully interested in 
his history, that his conduct after his recovery indicated an open 
and generous nature, a mind of peculiar refinement, and a great 
deal of chivalrous feeling. I had many conversations with him 
during the period of returning reason, and I formed a very high 
opinion of his moral character.” 

* Did other people think him guilty 
in Nice for instance ? ” 

“I fancy there were very few who thought much about him,” 
answered the doctor. ‘ Luckily for him and his belongings—who- 
ever they might be—he had dropped out of society for some time 
before the catastrophe, and he had never been a person of im- 
portance in Nice. He had not occupied a villa or given parties. 
He lived with his wife at an hotel, and the man who lives at an 
hotel counts for very little on the Riviera. He is only a casual kind 
of visitor, who may come and go as he pleases. His movements— 
unless he has rank or fashion or inordinate wealth to recommend 
him—excite no interest. He is not a personage. Hence there 
was very little talk about the lamentable end of Mr. Ransome’s 
married life. There were hardly half-a-dozen paragraphs in our 
local papers, all told ; and I doubt if any of those were quoted in 
the Figaro or Galignani. My patient might congratulate him- 
self upon his obscurity.” 

“Did no one from England visit him during his confinement 
here ?” 

“No one. The local authorities looked after his interests so far 
as to take care of the ready money which was found in his house, 
and which sufficed to pay for the poor lady’s funeral and for my 
patient’s expenses, leaving a balance to be handed over to him on 
his recovery. From the hour he left these gates I never heard 
from him or of him again, but every new year has brought me an 
anonymous gift from London, such a gift as only a person of re- 
fined taste would choose, and I have attributed those annual 
greetings to Mr. George Ransome.” 

“It would be only like him to remember past kindness.” 

* You know him well, madame ?” 

“Very well; so well as to be able to answer with my life for his 
being incapable of the crime of which even you, who saw so much 
of him, hesitate to acquit him.” 
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“ It is my misfortune, madame, to have seen the darker sides of 
the human mind, and to know that in the whitest life there may 
be one black spot—one moment of sin which stultifies a lifetime 
of virtue. However, it is possible that your judgment is right in 
this particular case. Be assured I should be glad to think so, and 
glad to know that Mr. Ransome’s after days have been all sun- 
shine.” 

A sigh was Mildred’s only answer. Monsieur Leroy saw tears in 
her eyes, and asked no more. He was shrewd enough to guess 
her connection with his former patient—a second wife, no doubt. 
No one but a wife would be so intensely interested 

“If there is anything I can do for you, or for my old patient—” 
he began, seeing that his visitor lingered. 

“Oh, no, there is nothing—except—if you would let me see the 
rooms in which he lived ? ” 

* Assuredly. Itis a melancholy pleasure at best to recall the 
sorrows we have outlived, but the association will be less painful 
in your case since the—friend in whom you are interested was so 
speedily and so thoroughly restored to mental health. I take it 
that he has never had a relapse ?” 

“ Never, thank God!” 

“Tt was not likely, from the history of the case.” 

He led the way across a vestibule and up stairs to the second 
floor, where he showed Mrs. Greswold two airy rooms, sitting-room 
and bedroom communicating, overlooking the valley towards 
Jimiés, with the white-walied convent on the crest of the hill, and 
the white temples of the dead clustering near it; cross and 
column, Athenian pediment, and Italian cupola, dazzling white 
against the cloudless blae. The rooms were neatly furnished, 
and there was every appearance of comfort, no suggestion of 
Bedlam, padded walls, or strait waistcoats. 

*‘ Had he these rooms all the time ?” asked Mildred. 

“Not all the time. He was somewhat difficult to deal with 
during the first few weeks, and he was in the main building, 
under the care of one of my subordinates, till improvement began. 
By that time I had grown interested in his case, and took him 
into my own house.” 

“Pray let me see the rooms he occupied at first, monsieur; I 
want to knowall. I want to be able to understand what his life 
was like in that dark dream.” 

She knew now what his own dream meant. 

Monsieur Leroy indulged her whim. He took her across the 
dusty garden to the great white house—a house of many windows, 
and long white corridors, airy—bare—hopeless looking, as it 
seemed to that sad visitor, She saw the two iron-barred 
inclosures, and the restless creatures roaming about them, cling- 
ing to the bars, climbing like monkeys from perch to perch, hang- 
ing from the trapéze. The Spaniard had left off singing. 
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She was shown George Ransome’s room, which was empty. 
The bare whitewashed walls chilled her as if she had gone into an 
ice-vault. Here on everything there was the stamp of a State 
prison—iron bars, white walls, a deadly monotony. She was glad 
to escape into the open air again ; but not until she had knelt for 
some minutes beside the narrow bed upon which George Ransome 
had lain seventeen years ago, and thanked God for her dear one’s 
restoration to reason, and prayed that his declining days might be 
blessed. She prayed for him to whom she might never more be 
the source of happiness, she who until so lately had been his 
nearest and dearest upon earth. 

A law which she recognized as duty had risen up between them, 
and both must go down to the grave in sadness rather than that 
law should be broken. 


CHAPTER IX 
A. WRECKED LIFE. 


Monsieur LEROY was interested by his visitor, and in no way 
hastened her departure. He led her through the garden of the 
asylum, anxious that she should see that sad life of the shattered 
mind in its fairer and milder aspect. The quieter patients were 
allowed to amuse themselves at liberty in the garden, and here 
Mildred saw the woman who fancied herself the Blessed Virgin, 
and who sat apart from the rest with a crown of faded anemones 
upon her iron-grey locks. 

The doctor stopped to talk to her in the Niceois language, 
describing her hallucination to Mildred in his broken English 
between whiles. 

‘She is one of my oldest cases, and as gentle a creature as ever 
breathed,” he said. “She is what superstition has made her. 
She might have been a happy wife and mother but for that fatal 
influence. Ah, here comes a lady of a very different temper, and 
not half so easy a subject.” 

A woman of about sixty advanced towards them along the dusty 
gravel path between the trampled grass and the shabby orange 
trees whitened with the dust from the road, a woman who carried 
her head and shoulders with the hauteur of an empress, and who 
looked about her with bright, defiant eyes, fanning herself with a 
large Japanese paper fan as she came along, a fan of vivid scarlet 
and cheap gilt paper, which seemed to intensify the brilliancy of 
her great black eyes, as she waved it to and fro before her dark 
and haggard face, a woman who must once have been beautiful. 

“Would you believe that lady was prima donna at La Scala 
nearly forty years ago?” asked the doctor, as he and Mildred 
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stood beside the path, watching that strange figure, with its air of 
scenic dignity. 

The massive plaits of rusty black hair streaked with grey were 
wound, coronet-wise, about the woman’s head. Her rusty black 
velvet gown trailed in the dust, thread-bare long ago, almost in 
tatters to-day, a gown of a strange fashion which had been worn 
upon the stage—Leonora’s or Lucrezia’s gown, perhaps, once upon 
a time. 

At sight of the physician she stopped suddenly, and made him 
a sweeping courtesy, with all the exaggerated grace of the theatre. 

“Do you know if they open this month at the Scala?” she 
asked in Italian. 

“ Indeed, my dear, I have heard nothing of their doings.” 

“ They might have begun their season with the new year,” she 
said with a dictatorial air. They always did in my time. Of 
course you know that they have tried to engage me again. They 
wanted me for Amina, but I had to remind them that I am not a 
light soprano. When I reappear it shall be as Lucrezia Borgia. 
There I stand on my own ground. No one can touch me there.” 

She sang the opening bars of Lucrezia’s first secena. The once 
glorious voice was rough and discordant, but there was power in 
the tones even yet, and real dramatic fire in the midst of exagger- 
ation. Suddenly while she was singing she caught the expression 
of Mildred’s face watching her, and she stopped at a breath and 
grasped the stranger by both hands with an excited air. 

“ That moves you, does it not ?” she exclaimed. “ You have a 
soul for music. I can see that in your face. I should like to 
know more of you. Come and see me whenever you like, and I 
will sing to you. The doctor lets me use his piano sometimes, 
when he is in a good humour.” 

“Say rather when you are reasonable, my good Maria,” said 
Monsieur Leroy, laying a fatherly hand upon her shoulder; 
“there are days when you are not to be trusted.” 

“Tam to be trusted to day. Let me come to your room and 
sing to her,” pointing to Mildred with her fan. “I like her face. 
She has the eyes and lips that console. Her husband is lucky to 
have such a wife. Let me sing toher. I want her to understand 
what kind of woman I am.” 

“ Would it bore you too much to indulge her, madame ? ” asked 
the doctor in an undertone. “She 1s a strange creature, and will 
take it sorely to heart if she is refused. She does not often take 
a fancy to any one; but she frequently takes dislikes, and those 
are violent.” 

“TI shall be very happy to hear her,” answered Mildred. ‘I 
am in no hurry to return to Nice.” 

The doctor led the way back to his house, the singer talking to 
Mildred with an excited air as they went, talking of the day when 
she was prima donna at Milan. 
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“Everybody envied me my success,” she said. ‘There were 
those who said I owed everything to him, that he made my voice 
and my style. Lies, madame, black and bitter lies. I won all 
the prizes at the Conservatoire. He was one master ainong many. 
I owed him nothing—nothing—nothing! ” 

She reiterated the word with acrid emphasis and an angry furl 
of her fan. 

** Ah, now you are beginning the old strain,” said the doctor, 
with a good-humoured shrug of his shoulders. “If this goes on 
there shall be no:piano for you to-day. I will have no grievances 
—grievances are the bane of social intercourse. If you come to 
my salon it must be to sing, not to re-open old sores. We all 
have our wounds as well as you, signora, but we keep them 
covered up.” 

“T am dumb,” said the singer meekly. 

They went into the doctor’s private sitting-room. Three sides 
of the room were lined with books, chiefly of a professional or 
scientific character. A cottage piano stood in a recess by 
the fireplace. The woman flew to the instrument with a 
rapturous eagerness, and began to play. Her hands were faintly 
tremulous with excitement, but her touch was that of a 
master as she played the symphony to the finale of “ La Cene- 
rentola.” . 

“Has she no piano in her own room?” asked Mildred in a 
whisper. 

“No, poor soul. She is one of our pauper patients. The state 
provides for her, but it does not give her a private room or a 
piano. I let her come here two or three times a week for an hour 
or so, when she is reasonable.” 

Mildred wondered if it would be possible for her, as a stranger, 
to provide a room and a piano for this friendless enthusiast. She 
would have been glad out of her abundance to have lightened a 
suffering sister’s fate, and she determined to make the proposition 
to the doctor. 

The singer played snatches of familiar music—Rossini, Doni- 
zetti, Bellini—operatie airs which Mildred knew by heart. She 
wandered from one scena to another, and her voice, though it had 
lost its sweetness and sustaining power, was still brilliantly 
flexible. She sang for about a quarter of an hour with but little 
intermission, Mildred and the doctor sitting quietly at each side 
of the hearth, where a single pine log smouldered on the iron 
dogs above a heap of white ashes. 

Presently the music changed to a gayer, lighter strain, and she 
began an airy cavatina, all coquetry and grace. That joyous 
melody was curiously familiar to Mildred’s ear. 

“Where did I hear that music?” she said aloud. ‘It seems 
as if it were only the other day, and yet it is nearly two years 
since I was at the opera.” 
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. The singer left the cavatina unfinished, and wandered into 
another melody. 

“ Ah, I know now,” exclaimed Mildred ; “ that is Paolo Castel- 
lani’s music.” 

The woman started up from the piano as if the name had been 
an arrow that pierced her breast. 

“ Paolo Castellani!” she cried. What do you know of Paolo 
Castellani ? ” 

Dr. Leroy went over to her, and laid his hand upon her shoulder 
heavily. 

“Now we are in for a scene,” he muttered to Mildred. You 
have mentioned a most unlucky name.” 

“What has she to do with Signor Castellani?” 

“He was her cousin. He trained her for the stage, and she 
was the original in several of his operas—she was his slave, his 
creature, and lived only to please him. I suppose she expected 
him to marry her, poor soul; but he knew better than that. He 
contrived to fascinate a French girl, a consumptive, who was 
travelling in Italy for her health, with a wealthy father. He 
married the French woman, and I believe that marriage broke 
Maria’s heart.” 

The singer had seated herself at the piano again, and was play- 
ing with rapid and brilliant fingers, running up and down the keys 
in a style that indicated intense excitement. Mildred and the 
physician were standing by the window, talking in lowered voices, 
unheeded by Maria Castellani. 

“Was it that event which wrecked her mind ?” asked Mildred, 
deeply interested. 

“No, it was some years afterwards that her brain gave way. 
She had a brilliant career before her at the time of Castellani’s 
desertion, and she bore the blow with the courage of a Roman. 
So long as her voice Jasted, and the public were constant to her, 
she contrived to bear up against that burning sense of wrong 
which has been the distinguishing note of her mind ever since 
she came here. But the first breath of failure froze her. She 
felt her voice decaying while she was comparatively a young 
woman. Her glass told her that she was losing her beauty, that 
she was beginning to look old and haggard. Her managers told 
her more. ‘They gave her the cold shoulder, and put newer 
singers above her head. Then despair took hold of her, she 
became gloomy and irritable, difficult and capricious in her deal- 
ings with her fellow artistes—and then came the end, and she 
was brought here. She had saved no money. She had been 
reckless and extravagant even beyond the habits of her profession. 
She was friendless. There was nobody interested in her fate——” 

* Not even Signor Castellani ?” 

*‘Castellani—Paolo Castellani, pas si béte! The man was a 
compound of selfishness and falsehood. She was not likely to get 
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pity from him. The very fact that he had used her badly made 
her loathsome to him. I doubt if he ever inquired what became 
of her. If any one had asked him about her he would have said 
that she had dropped through—a worn-out voice—a faded beauty 
—que voulez-vous ?” 

“Had she no other friends—no ties ?” 

“None. She was an orphan at twelve years old, without a sous. 
Castellani paid for her education, and traded upon her talent. 
He trained her to sing in his own operas, and in that light, 
fanciful music she was at her best, though it is her idea now that 
she excelled in the grand style. I believe he absorbed the 
greater part of her earnings, until they quarrelled. Some time 
after his marriage there was a kind of reconciliation between 
them. She appeared in a new opera—his last and worst. Her 
voice was going, his talent had begun to fail. It was the begin- 
ning of the end.” 

**Has Signor Castellani’s son shown no interest in this poor 
creature’s fate ?” 

“No, the son lives in England, I believe, for the most part. 
I doubt if he knows anything about Maria.” 

The singer had reverted to that familiar music. She sang the 
first part of an aria, a melody disguised with over much fioritura, 
light, graceful, unmeaning. 

“That is his last opera,” she said, rising from the piano with 
a more rational air. “The opera was almost a failure, but I was 
applauded to the echo. His genius had forsaken him. Follies, 
follies, falsehoods, crimes. He could not be true to any one or 
anything. He was as false to his wife as he had been false to me 
—and to his proud young English signorina—ah—well—who can 
doubt that he lied to her ? ” 

She fell into a meditative mood, standing by the piano, touch- 
ing a note now and then. 

“Young and handsome and rich. Would she have accepted 
degradation with open eyes? No, no, no. He lied to her as he 
had lied to me. He was made up of lies.” 

Her eyes grew troubled, and her lips worked convulsively. 
Again the doctor laid his strong broad hand upon her 
shoulder. 

“Come, Maria,” he said in Italian, “enough for to-day. 
Madame has been pleased by your singing.” 

“Yes, indeed, signora. You have a noble voice. I should be 
very glad if I could do anything to be of use to you—if I could 
contribute to your comfort in any way.” 

“Oh, Maria is happy enough with us, I hope,” said the doctor 
cheerily. ‘ We are all fond of her when she is reasonable. But 
it is time she went to her dinner. A rivederci, signora.” 

Maria accepted her dismissal with a good grace, saluted Mildred 
and the doctor with a stage courtesy, and withdrew. One side of 
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Monsieur Leroy’s house opened into the garden, the other into a 
courtyard adjoining the high road. 

* Poor soul, I should be so glad to pay for a piano and a private 
sitting-room for her, if I might be allowed to do so,” said Mildred, 
when the singer was gone. 

“ You are too generous, madame; but I doubt if it would be 
good for her to accept your bounty. She enjoys the occasional 
use of my piano intensely. If she had one always at her com- 
mand, she would give herself up too completely to music, which 
exercises too strong an influence upon her disordered brain to be 
indulged in ad libitum. Nor would a private apartment be an 
advantage in her case. She is too much given to brooding over 
past griefs; and the society of her fellow sufferers, the friction 
and movement of the public life is good for her.” 

“What did she mean by her talk of an English girl—some 
storv of wrong-doing—or was it all imaginary ?” 

*“‘T believe there was some scandal at Milan—some flirtation— 
or possibly an intrigue—between Castellani and one of his English 
pupils ; but I never heard the details. Maria’s jealousy would be 
likely to exaggerate the circumstances, for I believe she adored her 
cousin to the last, long after she knew that he had never cared for 
her, except as an element of his success.” 

Mildred took leave of the doctor, after thanking him for his 
politeness. She left a handful of gold for the benefit of the 
poor patients, and left Dr. Leroy under the impression that 
she was one of the sweetest women he had ever met. Her 
pensive beauty, her low and musical voice, the clear and reso- 
lute purpose of every word and look were in his mind indica- 
tions of the perfection of womanhood. 

“Tt is not often that Nature achieves such excellence,’ mused 
the doctor. “It is a pity that perfection should be short-lived, 
yet I cannot prognosticate length of years for this lady.” 

Pamela’s spirits were decidedly improving. She talked all 
dinner time, and gave a graphic description of her afternoon in 
the tennis court behind the Cercle de la Méditerranée. 

“1 am to see the club house some morning before the members 
begin to arrive,” she said. “It is a perfectly charming club. 
There is a theatre, which serves as a ball-room on grand occa- 
sions. :‘There is to be a dance next week, and Lady Lochinvar 
will chaperon me, if you don’t mind.” 

“JT shall be most grateful to Lady Lochinvar, dear. Believe 
me, if I am a hermit, I don’t want to keep you in melancholy 
seclusion. Iam very glad for you to have pleasant friends.” 

“ Mrs. Murray is delightful. She begged me to call her Jessie. 
She is going to take me for a drive before lunch to-morrow, and 
we are to do some shopping in the afternoon. The shops here 
are simply lovely.” 

** Almost as nice as Brighton ?” 
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“Better. They have more chic, and I am told they are twice 
as dear.” 

** Was Mr. Stuart at the tennis court ?” 

“Yes, he plays there every afternoon when he is not at Monte 
Carlo.” 

* That does not sound like a very useful existence.” 

“ Perhaps you will say he is an adventurer,” exclaimed Pamela, 
with a flash of temper; and then repenting in a moment, she 
added, “I beg your pardon, aunt, but you are really wrong about 
Mr. Stuart. He looks after Lady Lochinvar’s estate. He is in- 
valuable to her.” 

* But he cannot do much for the estate when he is playing 
tennis here or gambling at Monte Carlo.” 

“Oh, but he does. He answers no end of letters every morn- 
ing. Lady Lochinvar says he is a most wonderful young man; 
he attends to her house accounts here. I am afraid she would 
be very extravagant if she were not well looked after. She has 
no idea of business. Mr. Stuart has even to manage her dress- 
makers.” 

“Then one may suppose he is really useful—even at Nice. 
Has he any means of his own, or is he entirely dependent on his 
aunt?” 

“Oh, he has an income of his own—a modest income, Mrs. 
Murray says, hardly enough for him to get along easily in a crack 
regiment, but quite enough for him as a civilian ; and his aunt will 
leave him everything. His expectations are splendid.” 

“ Well, Pamela, I will not call him an adventurer, and I shall 
be pleased to make his acquaintance, if he will call upon me.” 

. “ He is dying to see you. May Mrs. Murray bring him to tea 
to-morrow afternoon ?” 

“ With pieasure.” 


(To be cont nued.) 
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TRAVELS IN LONDON 


IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 


[}\HE subject of London, old and new, has always offered a charm 

and even fascination, attested by the countless works on the 
subject which crowd the shelves of the library. The list of entries 
under the word “ London” fills nearly a volume of the British 
Museum catalogue. These old folios and quartos, grey and 
rusted like the churches and halls they celebrate, have a dilapi- 
dated, decayed tone in their binding and paper, as though they, 
too, wanted “restoring.” There is a welcome quaintness and 
sincerity in the style of such antiquarians as Northuck, Strype, 
Pennant ; a gusto that seems to arise from familiarity, and contrasts 
with the prosaic enumeration of modern handbooks. These old 
scribes were of the line of honest, laborious Whitaker and Plot, 
and belonged to that amazing and unrequited class, “the county 
historian.” There is nothing more pathetic than the record of 
these unselfish enthusiasts, who after collecting subscriptions and 
devoting life and life blood to their huge quartos, generally 
ruined themselves by the venture. Now, long after he has 
mouldered away like his volumes, these vast volumes fetch 
huge prices at auction, or some dapper editor of our day re-issues 
it with airy notes of his own, taking care to point out the various 
“blunders ” of the poor departed Dry-as-dust who had laboured so 
faithfully. 

An interesting speculation might be made on the different 
ways different persons have looked on the great aggregate of 
London. For the great bulk of persons of fashion it is little 
more than an enlarged Grosvenor or Belgrave Square, with the 
riding ground of Rotten Row, thrown in. For them it has few 
associations, historical or otherwise, and its “curios” may be 
useful as a sort of raree-show for the vulgar. As the worthy 
Boswell has put it, “ I have often amused myself with thinking 
how different a place London is to different people. They whose 
narrow minds are contracted to the consideration of some one 
particular pursuit, view it only through that medium. A 
politician thinks of it merely as the seat of government in its 
different departments; a grazier as a vast market for cattle; a 
mercantile man as a place where a prodigious deal of business is 
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done upon Change; a dramatic enthusiast as the grand scene of 
theatrical entertainments; a man of pleasure as an assemblage of 
taverns, &c., &c.; but the intellectual man is struck with it as 
comprehending the whole of human life in all its variety, the 
contemplation of which is inexhaustible.” 

Stowe, Maitland, Grose, Pennant, Brayley, Leigh Hunt, with 
J.T. Smith, the author of “ Walks in london,” the invaluable 
“Peter,” and other guides and friends, in their dealings with 
London town, seem to have been fascinated by the one mode of 
treatment, viz.—the tracking of all the personages, and all incidents 
whatever, that were connected with particular spots. So 
diligently has this sort of investigation been pursued that some 
sort of connection has been established between every modern 
spot and corner, and some great memory. Old homes, old inns, 
old streets and chambers have all been thus registered and 
illustrated by quotations from books of their time. For, as Leigh 
Hunt says, “ Nor perhaps is there a single spot in London in 
which the past is not visibly present to us, either in the shape of 
some old buildings, or at least in the names of the streets, or in 
which the absence of more tangible memorials may not be 
supplied by the antiquary. In some parts of it we may go back 
through the whole English history, perhaps through the history 
of man, as we shall see presently when we speak of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, a place in which you may get the last new novel, 
and find remains of the ancient Britons and of the sea. There, 
also in the cathedral, lie painters, patriots, humanists, the 
greatest warriors and some of the best men; and there, in St. 
Paul’s School, was educated England’s epic poet, who hoped that 
his native country would never forget her privilege of ‘teaching 
the nations how to live.’” 

It must be confessed that there seems to be something rather 
bald and laborious in this fashion of as it were “ commentating ” 
London, and it seems pushed rather too far, as when we read on a 
tablet set up on a new, modern house, “Archbishop Tenison’s School,” 
that “ Here Livep Hocartu.” It is otherwise with existing old 
tombs and old houses; these are in some shape of contact with 
the past. But merely to pass over the ground where, centuries 
before, some event had occurred is too remote to excite sensa- 
tions. Then the illustrative quotations from Ben Jonson, Steele 
and other writers make it rather London “for the study” than 
the open-air London for the careless sightseer. 

But Elia seemed to touch a far more sympathetic note. He was, 
indeed, an idolater of the city. ‘“ London,” he cried, “ whose dirtiest 
Arab-frequented alley, and her lowest-bowing tradesman, I would 
not exchange for Skiddaw, Helvellyn, James, Walter, and the parson 
into the bargain. Oh! her lamps of a night, her rich goldsmiths, 
print shops, toy shops, mercers, hardwaremen, pastrycooks, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, the Strand, Exeter Change, Charing Cross, and 
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the man upon a black horse. These are thy gods, O London! 
All her streets and pavements are pure gold I warrant you. At 
least I know an alchemist that turns her mud into that metal— 
a mind that loves to be at home in crowds.” 

This is pleasant, genuine rapture; and in another place he 
grows almost wanton over what he calls “the furniture of his 
world,” that is, ‘ streets, streets, streets, markets, theatres, 
churches, Covent Gardens, shops sparkling with pretty faces of 
industrious milliners, neat seamstresses, ladies cheapening, 
gentlemen behind counters lying, authors in the street with 
spectacles. . . . . lamps lit at night, pastrycooks’ and silver- 
smiths’ shops, beautiful Quakers of Pentonville, noise of coaches, 
drowsy cry of mechanic watchmen at night, with bucks reeling 
home drunk. If you happen to wake at midnight, cries of ‘ Fire!” 
and ‘Stop thief!’ Inns of Court with their learned air, and 
halls and butteries, just like Cambridge colleges; old bookstalls, 
‘ Jeremy Taylors,’ ‘ Burtons on Melancholy’ on every stall. These 
are the pleasures of London. . . . . for these may Keswick 
and the giant brood go hang.” And his humorous penchant 
for the city was so strong that he would call aloud, “ Give me 
Old London at fire and plague times,” rather than “ healthy 
country air” and “ purposeless exercise.” 

The mutations in the aspect of London are accumulating with 
an almost alarming rapidity, so that it becomes difficult even to 
take note of them. Hardly a week passes without some old 
street or mansion being menaced and marked for destruction. 
Some morning we see the new and significant “ hoarding” 
being set up. In a week or two we pass again, and the “ house- 
breakers,” as they are called, are hard at work with their pick- 
axes, shovelling down the old Queen Anne bricks in showers of 
dust. From year’s end to year’s end this goes on. The hungry 
eyes of the speculator, or of the thriving man of business, are 
cast upon the old Wren churches, which in his view so idly 
cumber valuable space that might be covered with useful ware- 
houses at enormous rents. It is sad to think that eventually it 
will be found impossible to resist this never-relaxing pressure, 
and that within a few years the clearing of these venerable 
memorials will have begun. The recent clamour about St. Mary’s 
in the Strand is truly significant, the spoilers knowing well that 
if they can insert their wedge or pickaxes here, a happy beginning 
will have been made. These old buildings have no authorized 
friends or guardians beyond the amiable amateur. 

It is amazing indeed, notwithstanding the prodigious changes 
-daily taking place, the wholesale levelling of streets, the summary 
tumbling down of any old house when a newer and taller will 

bing a bigher rent, the cutting of new thoroughfares through 
old “ blocks,” that the old London should still stand where it did 
in sufficient force and strength to repay the explorer. Few would 
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conceive what curious and interesting streets, houses, corners, 
churches and general “surprises” are to be found by those who 
know where to look for them. There are people who have been 
brought up “ man and boy,” as it is called, in London, and lived 
there all their life long, and who think it is all very much a 
repetition of the Strand and Fleet Street, and that the City is 
like Lombard Street. What London abounds in is the picturesque 
and the poetical; there is abundance of charming “bits” of 
artistic buildings and relics as noteworthy as any in a foreign 
town. Some of them we pass every day, but familiarity obscures 
their merit. Others, too, we also pass every day, but they are 
hid behind screens and walls, or locked in behind old rusty gate-. 
Often thinking of these ignored treasures, I determined to explore 
for myself, and see if I could do something in a humble way to 
introduce this “ Picturesque London,” or the picturesqueness of 
London, into better notice. Prompted by this sympathetic im- 
pulse, I have for years made regular, diligent “ travels in London” 
as an explorer, and was astonished at all I saw. It was true, no 
doubt, that many of these things were described in the offici:] 
guide-books, but after the appraising, registering fashion of such 
works. What one looked for was some one, or something, to point 
out the merits and beauties. I pursued my new calling witha 
growing relish, often directed to inspect curiosities by a friendly 
counsellor, more often stumbling on them by accident. It was 
amazing what a number of old houses, old doorways, old churches, 
old corners, I was thus introduced to, and I shall now proceed to 
share my enjoyment with the courteous reader. We shall make 
our wanderings in rather a fitful way, chiefly as the explorer made 
them, almost without system, dealing with these objects as they 
lie grouped together within compass of a day’s travelling. 


St. MArGARET’S CHURCH. 


THE man of business and the thousands of busy persons who are every 
hour passing by Westminster Abbey scarcely heed the small church 
with its steeple which rises with a sort of superfluity of religious 
accommodation beside the great minster. This obscure fane is yet 
full of interest, and well repays a visit. Indeed the whole area to 
the careful explorer offers abundant entertainment. How few have 
noted the quaint obelisks which at intervals help to form the 
inclosure. Lately the churchyard has been Jaid out in grass, and 
the flagging removed. But it may be doubted if this be a 
real improvement. A sward of this kind is becoming ina genuine 
close as at Salisbury, where the cathedral is in the country. But 
here the minster is in the heart of the town—in the streets—and 
the grass seems to have an artificial air. Sixty years ago this 
inclosure displayed a number of fine old trees, which would have 
been in admirable keeping and a picturesque adornment. But 
when the coronation of George 1V. was at hand, the Dean and 
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Chapter determined to erect scaffolding and ample theatres to view 
the procession ; and the trees were cut down. As Mr. Croker said, 
they had been so ill-advised or so greedy as to take this step; and 
the “loss of this ornament to the public was great, while the 
profi: to the Chapter did not perhaps amount to £10.” * 

The whole group of buildings—the Abbey, Westminster Hall, 
the Houses of Parliament, the bridge beyond, the Westminster 
School—might be set off with prodigious effect were there any one 
of real artistic instinct to undertake the task. Nothing, for in- 
stance, can be meaner or more ineffective than this Palace Square 
with its statues. It is obvious that this should be treated as a 
place, with an imposing and attractive object as its centre, 
instead of which we find it divided in two by a broad walk, 
and the whole effect is frittered away. There is something 
grotesque in the statues ranged round dos d dos, huddled together 
with acommercial view to convenience. <A single statue, it may 
be said, needs an area to itself, to have proper effect ; as we may 
learn from the instance of the Place Verte, at Antwerp, where that 
of Vandyke (?) is a sufficient cynosure to give point to the whole 
area. 

St. Margaret’s Church was restored not many years ago with 
much taste and judicious reserve, but, it must be said, in some 
particulars not successfully. Thus, the Gothic windows, which 
tended towards the Lancet shape, were divided by simple 
mullions which ended in the head of each window, without any 
tracery. Within, it is a surprise to note the richness and variety 
of its stores. Quaint tombs, splendid carvings, storied windows 
richly dight, to say nothing of the modern richly panelled ceil- 
ing. The church, though “ remodelled,” was one of the churches 
that existed before the fire, and the pillars and arches are con- 
sidered to be the only original portions that remain. But the 
main attraction is the splendid choir window, which apart from its 
own attraction, has quite a history. The subject treated is that. 
of the Crucifixion, which fills the three central panels with all the 
symbolical devices connected with the sacrifice, while below are 
introduced portraits of Catherine of Arragon, Henry VIII.’s wife, 
and of Prince Arthur, Henry VII.’s son. This fine and elaborate 
composition is said to have been made at Gouda, in Holland, and 
was ordered by the magistrates of Dort as a present for Henry 
VIIF. with which to decorate his superb chapel. Another version 
has it that it was made to the order of Ferdinand and Isabella, on 





* One solitary altar-tom), carefully railed round, will be noted in this large in- 
closure, and we may speculate as to the reasons for this toleration, where al! the rest 
have been swept away. The inscription is almost illegible; but it is the memorial 
of a certain wealthy Mr. Davie. . . He was owner of all the estate where Gros- 
venor Square and the adjoining streets now stand ; from him this enormous property 
passed to the Grosvenor family ; and Davies Street was so named in his honour. No 
doubt it was owing to this august connection that his tomb was allowed to remain. 
But his heritors might have the inscription re-cut. 
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the occasion of Prince Arthur being affianced to Catherine of 
Arragon. 

Now begin the “ Adventures of the Window.” It took five 
years to complete, but in the interval both Prince Arthur and 
Henry VII. had died. Then came Henry VIII.’s divorce of 
Catherine; to him a window with such associations would be 
disagreeable. He handed it over to the Abbey of Walham, where 
it remained until the dissolution of monasteries, when it passed 
into the hands of Anne Boleyn’s father. We next find Queen 
Elizabeth making a present of this beautiful window—every one 
seemed to be eager to be rid of it—to Lord Sussex, of New Hall, 
thence to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, by purchase, and 
thence to Oliver Cromwell, who was not likely to have appreciated 
its beauties. General Monk possessed it for a time, and, buying 
New Hall, had the window buried till better times should arrive. 
When New Hall passed to another owner, the chapel in which it 
was fixed was demolished, and the window was taken down and 
packed in chests, with a view to sale. Mr. Conyers, of Copt Hall, 
Essex, now purchased it for fifty guineas for his chapel. When a 
new house was erected there, the window was again got rid of, and 
in 1758 was bought for St. Margaret’s Church, then undergoing 
repair and general adornment. Four hundred guineas was the 
price paid, and thus the wandering window, after many hair- 
breadth escapes, came back to within a few yards of what had been 
destined to be its original site. 

But its troubles were not over. The Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster Abbey took offence at the subject —the Crucifixion—and 
instituted a suit to have it removed on the ground that the repre- 
sentation was “a superstitious image.” This illiberal proceeding 
extended over seven years, and was decided in favour of the 
church, it being held that the statute referred to graven images 
or statues. So there it stands—the pride of the church; a beau- 
tiful work indeed, and may be cited, says a good judge, “as an 
example of the pictorial excellence attainable in a glass painting 
without the violation of the fundamental rules and conditions of 
the art. The harmonious arrangement of the colouring is worthy 
of attention,” adds Winston, the authority in question ; “it is the 
most beautiful work in this respect that I am acquainted with.” 


Asuscrsuam Hovse. 


ONE of the most welcome and refreshing spectacles for a person 
of taste is a visit to Dean’s Yard, under the shadow of the 
venerable fane of Westminster. Passing through a small ruined 
Gothic arch which leads through the Canons’ houses we find 
ourselves in a large court, round which runs the old building of 
the Westminster School, and its familiar dormitory, in which 
apartment, about Christmas time, is presented the old-fashioned 
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entertainment of the Westminster play. The invitations are 
printed from an antique engraved plate, in its flourishes and 
forms suggesting an old book plate of the last century. There are 
certain points in this performance which interest at first, such as the 
arrangement of the guests,the ladies being placed by themselves, 
in a sort of pen; but after a scene or two, the first surprise over, 
the whole becomes inexpressibly weary. Even a fair Latin scholar 
can with difficulty follow the Latin; though the hosts good- 
naturedly distribute copies of the text; and more depressing 
still is the forced laughter from the front bench where the Dons 
are congregated, as some classical jest is uttered, the point of 
which they mostly can appreciate. Those who wait till the end 
can see a curious survival in the shape of certain of the lads 
going round with their caps to solicit largesse. The Westminster 
play,, however, seems to be losing its importance ; the interest in it 
is growing languid in spite of the comic prologue and epilogue 
with its modern description of policemen as “ lictores.” It would 
be a happy idea to substitute one of Shakespeare’s plays. 

But this is en passant. Facing the school is a long two- 
storied building, within an inclosure, and known as Ashburnham 
House, an old Tudor structure of much interest, which a few 
years ago was in serious peril. The valuable ground was coveted, 
and it was proposed to level it and erect large modern buildings 
in its stead. Happily public interest was aroused, pictures and 
sketches appeared in the illustrated papers, and the plan was 
arrested. The interest lay in the beautiful and elegant design of 
its interior, which though of modest scale was so exquisitely laid 
out and designed as to suggest an air of spaciousness. There is 
no doubt that it was the work of Inigo Jones, who is also credited 
with having designed the dormitory of the school. On entering, 
a low hall presents itself, with a door facing us, through which 
can be seen a glimpse of the old garden behind, and on the left 
hand a doorway, opening on the well stair which is so much ad- 
mired. 

Standing in the airy hall, which though of small size yet 
appears spacious, and is panelled round with delicately indicated 
mouldings, we see on the left a low arch over a slightly inclined 
stair of about half-a-dozen steps, and beyond which the regular 
stair with its balustrade is seen. This of itself offers a highly 
original effect. The staircase itself has the most gentle ascent. 
The walls so generally black are broken up by delicate mouldings 
and pilasters crowned at the top by the elegant lantern, and there 
is a general architectural effect produced of the most pleasing 
kind. Neither is there anything elaborate, nor are the surfaces 
too much loaded. We feel that the groundwork is panelling, and 
therefore only suited to the lightest treatment. With the mould- 
ings are combined stucco tracery of the best school. 

In the same spirit are the two beautifully proportioned rooms 
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treated, the door cases offering rich borderings, the ceilings rich 
embroideries of stucco. Even the shape of the windows is worthy 
of study, letting in the proper amount of light, and no more, and 
exactly proportioned. 

The exquisite proportion of the lines, and the general air of 
space and room, the rich, elaborate stucco and carving all displayed 
in its proper place, and yet not too rich, give great delight, and 
to the trained architectural mind must be inexpressibly pleasing 
and instructive. One feature is the simple unadorned panelling 
used on the portion near the ground, and which contrasts with the 
decoration on the higher portions. The rich swelling stucco 
border of the oval lantern at once suggests that of the room in the 
Barbers’ Hall, which is confessedly from the same hand. The 
whole is really a gem, and again suggests the strange fail- 
ing of modern architects, who seem not to have studied the 
laws of classical proportion, which lent its grace to works of 
architecture at so late a period as one hundred years ago. 
As for stucco it seems hopeless to look for any comprehension 
of its principle. The latest elaborate expression is seen on the 
ceilings of the new Constitutional Club, the work of an architect 
of high repute, and which offers a mass of lumpy details suggest- 
ing such a substance as the familiar stir-about assumes on cooling. 

The charming way in which the five remaining rooms—all that 
are left—open off the landing, does not detract in the least from the 
perfection of this gem, about whose future one feels a little 
anxious. There is no doubt it is in a precarious state, if not 
rickety, and is unsuited for the requirements of the school 
which is carried on there. The landing on which the rooms open 
might be a room itself, so airily is it treated ; quite in keeping, 
too, is the view from the windows, original in its way, unsuspected 
perhaps by those familiar with the ordinary aspect of the old 
Abbey ; for there rises before us the grim old and much neglected 
flank of the fane with its moulding buttresses and decayed win- 
dows, which the restorers have not thought worthy of their notice, 
fortunately, as being too retired to meet the public eye. Some 
| judicious restoring, cleaning and repairing might be expended on 
the old house, which has an air of slight dilapidation. The pre- 
sent general tone of white certainly adds to the effect of lightness, 

and it is questionable whether the effect would be improved by 
exposing the old oak panelling. The whole is worth carefully 
doing, and one trembles to think of the result, were the decora- 
tors and repairers let loose “ per contract.” There is no doubt 
| however, that in Ashburnham House we have a delightful gem of 
architecture which should be cherished and taken jealous care of. 
On passing out at the other end of Dean’s Yard, we find our- 
selves in a tranquil, old-fashioned street, College Street. This 
might be a portion of a close in an old cathedral, so placid and 
silent is it; the houses being of that small, unpretending order 
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in which canons and choristers might reside. There are carved 
doorways, there is cheerful red brick, while a few houses are over- 
grown from top to bottom with a rich clothing of greenery. At 
the bottom we have a glimpse of the river and barges passing 
lazily by. In front stretches the old grey cobbled wall of the Abbey 
gardens, full of old trees: the grey walls of the schoolhouse, 
capped with the old richly-cut cornice are seen within, while over 
all rises the huge and solemn tower, the great Victoria—offering 
quite a suggestion of Canterbury Cathedral. In the wall are little 
unassuming portals, with the name of a canon or two inscribed on 
them, and cart or carriage rarely disturbs this solitude. In short 
there is scarcely anything in town more grateful or more in tone 
with the Abbey itself than this little street, or indeed the region 
in which it is. Taken with the Cloisters, with the old houses and 
little courts in the Dean’s Yard and the School Square, with Ash- 
burnham House it becomes perfectly in keeping. 

The district round seems to partake of this conventional and 
retiring character. Going on a little further we come to the 
massive curious church which stands in Smith Square, the houses 
running round being of an odd old fashion, unlike anything in 
London. It might be a country town. This quarter, too, is one 
of those which has a distinct character, even in its squalor. But 
it is pervaded by the ecclesiastical, cathedral flavour of the Abbey 
adjoining. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


For the casual sightseer, however greedy, the visiting of the 
* official shows ”—whether in public picture galleries, museums, 
cathedrals—is often a weary business enough. After the first 
surprise he passes from object to object, staring, and gradually 
subsiding into a kind of dumbed indifference, troubled with 
the feeling that so much more remains to be seen and reviewed. 
He really knows not what is to be admired or distinguished from 
its fellows. But if, by a happy chance, there were at his elbow 
some guide who could select and illustrate for him by a few ob- 
servations what was remarkable, giving “the why and wherefore” of 
its merit, what was singular, and this without show and pedantry 
or lecturing, how happy and comfortable would become his situa- 
tion! One of these days we shall have guide-books on this 
principle instead of the heavy treatises stored with historical and 
other information, which require hard study at home. 

Such “shows” as the National Gallery, the British Museum, 
Westminister Abbey, and St. Paul’s eminently require some such 
mode of illustration. The Abbey itself is one of the most inter- 
esting and richly stored places of the kind in the world, and an 
entertaining hour or two can always be spent there, even by the 
hackneyed Londoner. That exquisite gem and “ perfect chryso- 
lite,” Henry VII.’s Chapel, may be visited again and again with 
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ever increasing wonder and delight. So too with the wonderful 
irregularity of the chapels, which seem to grow out of the main 
structure. We are amazed at the rich and costly tombs, scattered 
about in confusion and perfectly astonishing in their welcome 
variety of design. These are indeed buildings in themselves: 
each teeming with suggestion and stored with ideas. Even in 
this art of disposition we see what an unhappy fatality seems to 
pursue all our modern efforts and what a lack of just proportion 
flourishes among us with a tendency to put most things in the 
wrong place. This is shown particularly in the case of two 
modern memorials. One is that of the late Dean Stanley—a pleas- 
ing and highly wrought tomb—but too insignificant for its posi- 
tion, and which is perversely placed across the chapel, as if to bar 
entrance or movement. It has not importance enough and is too 
low to be a central object. But the object apparently was to 
make it as prominent as possible. The other eyesore is the huge 
block of white marble—a colossal effigy of Watt, which blocks up 
the chapel opposite. This monstrous, rather coarsely executed 
figure would be more at home in the nave, and really is a dis- 
figurement to the whole area about it, or even within range. 
There are many Londoners who never care to visit the “ won- 
der of the world,” as it has been styled, Henry VII.’s Chapel, and 
which it is impossible to enter without being oppressed with a 
sense of overpowering astonishment and admiration. As we lift 
our eyes the beautiful roof overpowers us with its exquisite forms 
and delicate ornamentation, its wealth of details that seem to 
float airily and appear to be chrystallized foam or lace work. The 
architect is confounded at the combination of enormous weight 
and solidity with infinite delicacy, and he notes the art with 
which the burden is distributed. Nothing indeed is more striking 
than the mode in which this effect is produced—for it is not a 
mere mass of unmeaning ornamentation, but the structural por- 
tions, the arched ribs, &c., are distinctly marked—like girders 
—and seem to do their work, being garnished with the carving. 
Nothing, too, is more surprising than the effect of spacious- 
ness left; the whole is in such exquisite proportion, and there 
is such a universal elegance and grace in all parts. This praise 
is no doubt true enough, and “like painting the lily.” So 
with the natural way in which the whole is joined on to the Abbey 
—a difficult problen—while the chapels attached somehow do not 
fritter away the importance of the main building: the fanciful 
originality of the windows, which are bent in and out in happy 
irregularity ; the daring, and yet repose and dignity of everything, 
all tills us with admiration. There is nothing like it among the 
wonders to be seen abroad, and, indeed, abroad there is nothing 
to compare with the Abbey itself for the show of wonderful things 
to be seen and studied, which it would take days to see and 


appreciate. 
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A well-known architect thus speaks almost in rapture of this 
exquisite work: “ The interior does not disappoint, as is too often 
the case, the expectations raised by a highly-enriched exterior, but 
keeps the predominance over it in quantity of ornament which it 
always should keep. The building is said to have contained 3,000 
full-length statues and statuettes, besides the cherubs and animal 
figures, with which there is no ‘jutty, frieze, buttress, nor coign 
of vantage’ but seems alive. Nor is this sculpture much more 
remarkable for quantity than quality, for that art seems to have 
attained with us a second meridian about the time of the expiring 
Gothic. Ranks of statues of saints, in close array, supported by 
cornices of angels equally crowded, line each of the five recesses 
round the apsis, and supply the place of a triforium round the 
whole interior. But the luxury of the English after-Gothic is 
most singularly displayed in the vaulting, which, in foreign 
buildings of this degree of enrichment, presents an incongruous 
baldness, but here a splendour altogether similar, in degree and 
kind, to that of the other parts. The eastern recesses present 
fan-work in its simplest form, though varied by a small central 
piece of flat ceiling, which is unnecessary and structurally false. 
In the side aisles, this central portion of each compartment is 
chiefly occupied by that extraordinary design —a pendent mass of 
stone made to resemble the springing and supporting parts of the 
vault. Representations of these parts (supposed to indicate 
richness of fancy) are by some critics condemned ; nevertheless, 
the effect is most enchanting, and the beauty of its workmanship 
is of such extreme richness that the mind is filled with amazement 
and delight by the solidity and permanency of its ornamentation. 
The outside has been entirely renewed, I believe twice, at the 
public expense, between 1809 and 1822. The cost, in the softest 
stone obtainable (which is unfortunately already perishing), was 
£42,000. The original forms are said to be strictly preserved ; 
- but this certainly cannot be the case with the upper parapet and 
pinnacles, which betray such extreme poverty of thought as never 
was tolerated by medizval builders.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


NE evening in the April of 1884, the tramcar was trundling 
slowly in from San Paolo Fuorile Muri. ‘The flickering light 
of the lamps fell upon the dingy habits of six monks on their 
customary way into Rome for the night, a couple of peasants and 
two foreigners, the one an English gentleman of about thirty, the 
other an American somewhat younger. A thunderstorm was 
without, large drops of rain were already falling thickly upon the 
windows which the light within turned to slate colour. A light 
cloud of tobacco smoke was curling about the heads of several of 
the passengers ; the American’s big cigar outdoing the cigarettes 
of the others. He had soon found out that the Englishman had 
been visiting the English cemetery at the request of a friend he 
had left in Naples, and not to see Keats’ tomb, which had been 
his own object. This led him to ask as many questions about 
Naples as he could think of, and to express his curiosity concern- 
ing the object of an independent traveller having chosen that 
time for visiting Naples, then heavily stricken with cholera. 

“ They quarantined you, sir, I guess ?” he remarked. 

“TI was fearfully fumigated,” answered the Englishman. Then 
he went on to extol the wonderful exertions of his friend the 
Swedish doctor there, and to say thit he himself had fallen ill, 
and had been sent away as no longer of any use. The subject was 
interesting, and they discussed it until an interruption occurred. 

The bell sounded, the car stopped, and a man entered quickly, 
with the rain running in rills from his hat and shoulders, and 
seated himself opposite the two, who, like himself, were foreigners. 

There is always something that strikes one as weird in a lighted 
vehicle moving along through a dark night. The contrast of the 
rain, darkness, and storm mutterings without, and the glitter 
within, in which the silent living figures showed up in vivid light 
and shade, struck the Englishman with fresh force, as the new- 
comer arrested his special attention by something he could 
scarcely define, that at once attracted and repulsed him. More 
than once he caught his sombre brilliant eyes fixed upon him 
from under the shade of a felt hat. An absurd fancy struck him 
that he was travelling with a being from another world, who was 
somehow bound up with his own fate. He watched him furtively, 
and saw him lean forward with an indifferent air, to read the 
initials on the small valise he himself had between his feet. The 
American, who had done the same, observed this too, and said to his 
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neighbour, “ Now, sir, I never remember seeing such queer letters 
as yours for the initials of an Englishman, as I take you to be.” 

The young man laughed slightly at this frank curiosity. 
“0.Q.Q. Well, perhaps it isan unusual combination. I never 
heard of another family called by my name, Questin, though for 
all that we do not boast any special blueness in our blood.” 

The car stopped again, and the conductor looked in, gesticu- 
lating to the latest comer. He, however, shook his head, and 
signed to him to go on, and no one got out until the car reached its 
resting place. 

“ Sir,” said the American, as he stepped off the car, “ there is my 
card. If you ever come to the States, there is one man there who 
will give you a welcome, or any other man who has been risking 
his life by his own free will among cholera victims, as I guess you 
have, and that man is ‘Septimus S. Perkins.” Wherewith he 
nodded, and slipping his card into the other man’s hand, dis- 
appeared under his umbrella. 

The Englishman did the like, and thought no more of 8.5. 
Perkins until three days later he met him again 

* Say,” began Mr. Perkins, “‘do you ever carry such a thing as 
a double about with you ?” 

Mr. Questin, surprised and amused, demanded an explanation. 

* Only,” rejoined Septimus Perkins, “that gentleman who got 
into the tramcar with us Tuesday evening was, I take it, cut out 
of the same bit of cloth as yourself without any alterations. You 
must be a good sort that a couple of you are needed in the world. 
You look at yourself in the glass next time you feel at loggerheads 
with mankind, and there you'll see him.” 

“JT fancied the face was familiar to me, but didn’t think of my 
own,” said Mr. Questin. 

“ But I guess that don’t matter, if you were not out too late that 
same evening,” went on Mr. Perkins; “you look like wanting 
quinine and brandy pretty stiff.” 

Questin acknowledged that he had not felt very well since, that 
he had been imprudent coming back so late, and that he was 
not sufficiently recovered from his illness in Naples to take such 
liberties with Roman sundown. 

This was the extent of his acquaintance with Septimus Perkins, 
but it carried with it certain consequences, to be hereafter de- 


veloped. 
* ¥ * * * 


A fortnight later on the night mail for Paris was stopping 
at the long dark platform of Belfort, on the frontier. All 
passengers were called out by the guard, who ran lantern in hand 
along the train, and porters were tumbling out the luggage in a 
manner exasperating to the owners. The chill air smote them as 
they descended bags in hand, unwillingly aroused from wraps and 
slumbers. 
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Osmund Questin was one of the passengers; he had taken a 
fauteuil-lit, and as it happened that the train was somewhat empty, 
had been able by a judicious bribe or two to secure his carriage to 
himself. It was a dark night; the moon raced the heavy clouds 
and was oftener than not blotted out by them. He could not 
sleep and had been watching her sunk in her pale blue halo, the 
brown and silver edges of the clouds sweeping along to all ap- 
pearance with or over her. Then lighting a small travelling 
lamp, he wrote a post-card, which he handed to the inspector when 
he gave up his keys, with a douceur for the trouble of posting it. 

He was a well-made, good-looking fellow, with strongly-marked 
features ; but now looked pinched and colourless, and dark about 
the eyes. 

He shivered, and buttoned his coat tightly round him. 

When the cabalistic check marks had been made, and he had 
eaten some soup, he hastened back to his carriage, which stood 
beyond the rays of light from the infrequent lamps, and threw 
himself into the midst of his fur rugs. With a lighted cigarette 
between his lips, and his furs drawn closely round, he hoped to 
subside gradually into sleep. 

He was weary and inclined to sleep, having taken some eau de 
vie at the refreshment room, and closing eyes and ears, he fell 
almost at once into pleasant drowsiness. 

The tramp of feet, the chatter of tongues ceased, door after door 
banged, the train began to make unearthly noises. 

Just as a slow movement passed through its length, Questin 
started up fancying he heard his own door open. “ Qui va la?” 
he called out ; but no answer came, and seeing no moving object 
he concluded that it had been one of those sudden starts, for 
which circulation or digestion are answerable, that unpleasantly 
visit a sleeper in his own bed, as well as in a situation where a 
strange sound occurs every minute. 

So far Osmund Questin. 


CHAPTER II. 


In a small flat on Camden Hill that post-card was anxiously ex- 
pected by the young lady to whom it was addressed, “ Miss 
Garnham, No. —, St. Phillip’s Gardens.” When it arrived, as it 
did at the proper time, the sight of the closely-scribbled yellowish 
square was sweet indeed to her, though the foreign stamp showed 
how far off he was. ‘“ No, not so far to-day as when he wrote it,” 
she said to herself, as with a smile that meant a protest against 
her folly, she softly kissed the untempting morsel of paper. 

Soft grey eyes, with your shadows and brown fringes; wise, 
sweet mouth of the pink coral hue of health; firm, oval face, 
with the straightforward look of a trusty soul; how often you 
had been pictured in the long nights of sickness and the short 
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hours of rest between work, loathsome and holy, done in that 
stricken city of Naples! 

Out of the wreck of a very bright-painted, light-winged Ship of 
Life, but two, dearer than herself, had been saved to Anastasia — 
Garnham. 

These two were her little sister Lottie and “ her humble and 
loving servant to command,” Osmund Questin. 

He had indeed been this and more to the queen elected of his 
heart two years back, and this he had quietly, without any hot 
oaths, declared he would ever continue to be, though his gouty 
old father threatened to hold the door against the bride for as long 
as he lived, and bequeath him a shilling when he died if he ven- 
tured to cross his stubborn will even then. 

Mr. Questin, Senior, had put it plainly to his son, who was his 
only living child. Had his own father started with a hod and a 
trowel or had he not? Had he built up for himself an immense 
fortune, had he left it all to him, cutting off his elder and younger 
brothers because one smoked and the other parted his hair down 
the middle, or not? Was it likely that he, having cherished this 
massive fortune and lived always in view of his responsibility 
towards it, should deliberately cast it into the hands of one of that 
butterfly, spendthrift, irresponsible lot, the Garnhams? Nay, the 
aaughter of that very man who had ignored, snubbed, and other- 
wise affronted himself personally! Osmund might marry any 
other girl he chose, but he would hear no more of any Garnham, 
be it the prettiest lass that ever was born to that handsome, 
worthless family. Osmund’s mother had been a lady of good blood, 
but homestaying and sensible; let him look out for such another. 

Having said that no Garnham could be worth her salt, no 
spoken evidence in the world would have made him alter his 
opinion. He was not a vulgar old man, but on the contrary well 
read and highly respected, afraid of no man, currying favour with 
none, and Osmund had a strong affection for him. This made 
matters more difficult, because he had to aim at the reconciliation 
of two impossibilities. 

Having been to Cambridge, he decided that there was enough 
todo in the world for a willing man with brains and health, without 
crowding into one of the overcrowded professions. What. is 
mine is yours, my boy,” said his father until the question of 
marriage arose. 

Of all girls, Osmund naturally set his heart upon the one his 
father most objected to, the elder daughter of the late ruined 
squire of the Warwickshire parish, in which Quentin Hall, his own 
place, was situated. And now came the dead lock, because even 
if Osmund had been able to find anything to do, which he had 
not, Tasia would have refused to marry him against the will of his 
father, that is without giving the jealous old man plenty of time 
to change his mind. 
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“A letter next time, not a post-card that any one can read,” 
thought Tasia, but to her surprise, post after post went by with- 
out bringing it. 

Lottie, for the sake of whose schooling they lived in London, 
had a supply of explanations on hand for the comfort of her sister, 
but one night Tasia heard her stifling sobs, and she made the con- 
fession in the dark that she believed that wicked old ogre, Mr. 
Questin, had by some great exercise of tyranny got his son to swear 
to break with them for ever—“ with us,” Lottie sobbed, claiming 
her share in Osmund. 

Disloyalty on the part of the lover who had never vexed her 
soul with the trifling cruelties common to the race of lovers, 
appeared impossible to Anastasia, whose own faith was entire; so 
that the blow which presently fell upon her was like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky. When she was sick with hope deferred, 
came a letter from Paris, so constrained in tone and dwelling so 
hopelessly upon the barrier raised between them by his father’s 
opposition, that it needed not the brevity for which he excused 
himself by saying that he had hurt his hand, to show the poor 
girl with cruel distinctness that she was virtually forsaken. 

Horrible blow to her love, her pride, her hopes—nay, it destroyed 
even the past that had worn so false a sweetness, for it proved his 
heart to have been unsound, his mind wavering all through. 

For Lottie’s sake she tried to rouse herself, but succeeded 
indifferently. Dragging herself to the task, she wrote to free him 
from the engagement, and read the answer which came by return 
of post with a bitter contempt that only added more cutting pain 
to the wound. 

Doubtless he had fallen in with some woman who had had for 
him so strong a fascination that his old dear, admiring love for her 
had shrunk into a passing fancy. And yet, how could any sudden 
attraction have so deep and true an existence as that gradually 
developed affection in which all the best part of his nature had 
been called out ? 

Slowly covering her incurable wound, she looked around her— 
ah, the world was full of inexplicable wrongs and transformations ; 
she wondered she had never noticed it before; and ceasing to 
wonder at her own share in them she resolved to guard Lottie 
from such treacheries. Lottie should be hard-hearted and give 
all her love to learning, for books betray not, knowledge certainly 
rewards its lovers; and she would rather see her in spectacles, 
with short unkempt hair, than wasting her heart on man who is 
unstable as water. 

And so, with gallant strivings to fill up the rent made by false- 
hood, with wisdom of practice and learning, Tasia learnt to creep 
through three long months with iron yoke instead of wings upon 
her shoulders. Neither the first, nor the last in very truth—but 
it takes courage, and that of no mean order. 
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While Lottie was at school, she spent her time at the British 
Museum, and wrote a few little articles, and made charming trans- 
lations, some of which found their way into a magazine. 

At the very end of July, when only those who could not get 
away were still in town, she and Lottie dined with friends, and 
went after dinner into the illuminated Horticultural Gardens. 
Lottie had been promised to see the fountains playing, and the 
pa:ty was chiefly on her account. 

Among the two or three other guests was Dick Sherrieff, a 
cousin of the family, who had gone on the stage, and was so far 
successful that now and then he got an engagement for a leading 
part in a touring company. He was a quiet, pleasant fellow with 
a good-looking, disappointed face. He and Anastasia, who were 
old acquaintances, found themselves together when they entered 
the gardens, and he fell into somewhat confidential talk, finding 
her sympathetic. Lottie roamed about in eestasies with the 
coloured beads of light in strings, festoons, and mocking the fruit 
on the trees of Alladin’s garden ; with the fairy buildings starred 
out against the indigo sky, above all with the foamy fountains 
dancing on high like so many of Undine’s relations, mantled 
superbly in coloured lights. 

Anastasia and Sherrieff found a quiet seat at a comfortable dis- 
tance from the band. People were walking and sitting all round 
them, and they amused themselves by watching the groups. 

“Shall we move away from the smoke of that cigar?” Mr. 
Sherrieff asked presently. “I’m afraid it comes across your face. 
By Jove!” This last exclamation was to himself as he distinctly 
caught the profile of the smoker. 

Anastasia followed his gaze and turned ghastly pale. Osmund 
Questin’s face, his clean-cut aquiline profile, his marked eyebrows, 
his crisp moustache some shades lighter than his hair—worn a 
trifle longer than formerly—even the heavy intaglio ring on the 
hand now raised to his cigar—all were before her. The beating 
of her heart almost choked her; she was afraid her companion 
might hear her sobbing breath, and see that she trembled from 
head to foot. She must get the better of the icy pain somehow. 
Love—the heartlessness of his last letter had killed that —but, oh 
theanguish! There had even been hinted reproach to her for 
not having broken off the engagement before; she writhed as she 
thought of it. ‘ And how I deceived myselfin my blindness,” she 
thought bitterly. “I see now in his face what I ought to have 
seen before—cold self-seeking. He must have altered gradually, 
for no one could now be attracted by the look of goodness I 
fancied I could see.” 

“You know that man ?” she asked young Sherrieff. 

“So far that once he tried his fortunes on the stage at Man- 
chester in the company with which I was acting. His name is 
Questin ; pretty good on the stage, no good off I imagine. He 
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seems pretty happy now. Come back from the ‘road to ruin’ by 
the looks of him, with the heavy father reconciled.” 

No doubt the old gentleman with red face and double eye- 
glasses, who was speaking emphatically at that moment, was Mr. 
Questin, Senior. 

“Can’t go on, I tell you. What I want to know is what does it 
mean? I know, I know, it’s all a trick to get my consent to your 
marrying that little hussy.” 

Anastasia made a strong effort and rose. ‘“ We do not want to 
be taken into family confidences,” she said with a face so pale and 
strained that Dick Sherrieff was startled. 

But it was not so easy to extricate themselves all at once from 
the second row of seats in which they were, for other persons had 
come in after them. Tasia dreaded to hear Osmund’s voice in 
answer, and her own head was swimming, her ears throbbing, so 
that when he spoke the words were partly muffled—yet she could 
not help listening with passionate eagerness. Perhaps something 
he said might make his conduct appear less black. If so, it might 
save a shred of her torn self-respect. 

“TI told you, my dear father, that I regretted extremely having 
been such a fool as to allow that young lady to stand between you 
and me. I was mistaken in her. I have good reason to know 
that you were right, and I was wrong, and the affair is wholly at 
an end——” 

He happened to turn, as Anastasia passed out, to knock off the 
end of his cigar. The ash touched her dress, he begged pardon, 
lifted his hat, and looked her in the face. For an instant—such 
instants are comprehensive—their eyes met, each gazing into the 
other’s. The pause on Anastasia’s part was perceptible to her 
companion. 

“ Mr. Sherrieff,” she said, “I feel rather giddy, I think—shall 
we find another seat ? I cannot walk just at this moment.” 

That something was more than a little wrong he did not doubt ; 
he quietly steered her to a chair out of the lamplight, and waited 
for further orders. She remained profoundly silent, in that still 
silence suggestive of strong underworkings. 

“* Will you answer me a question upon your honour, Mr Sher- 
rieff?” she asked at length. 

“*T will,” he answered ; “I am sure you will not put an impos- 
sible one.” 

“ No—just this. Have you observed anything about me which 
would lead you to doubt my perfect sanity? Am I like a person 
who could be the subject of a hallucination—or anything 
temporary of that kind?” 

*‘ If that is all, I can honestly assure you, Miss Garnham, that I 
feel the utmost confidence in your clearness of mind—it was just 
that that struck me in you at once.” 

She heaved a deep sigh. “Thank you. Now tell me all you 
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remember about that—Mr. Questin, please; it is of great import- 
ance to me.” 

“ Really, I hardly exchanged two words with him, though I 
was in company with him, more or less, for three weeks, but we 
did not play in the same piece, and I did not fancy him particu- 
larly, to say the truth.” 

“Should you have considered him a good kind of man, one who 
would probably interest himself in philanthropic work? Or at all 

_ scientific—who had studied medicine for the sake of being useful ?” 

Sherrieff looked unfeignedly astonished. “ Why, no; rather 
the reverse of all that—an idler pure et simple, or only labouring 
for his own ends.” 

“ And yet,” she said, “I knew Mr. Questin’s son for more than 
four years well, for two years very well—and that was the sort of 
man he was.” 

Dick looked embarrassed. “I daresay you thought so, Miss 
Garnham. Some men are such awful liars—I mean—humbugs 
—where women are concerned. But, really, perhaps you might 
have idealized him without being aware of it, you know.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “it is possible, and human nature is 
inconsistent, I know that. And yet, Mr. Sherrieff, will you be so 
kind as to take me as close to that man as possible; and may I 
ask you as a favour, to find out for me where he is stopping? It 
is of immeasurable importance.” 

“Tam quite at your service—if you want to know more I will 
find out.” 

“Whatever you can,” she said earnestly. “I cannot yet tell 
you why, but later on——” 

“ Never mind—I have faith in you, and you shall see by my 
acquittance of this trust how far you can depend on me. It is a 
pact.” 

They went back, and seated themselves where Anastasia could 
best observe the Questins—father and son. 

“ Next to the stage, give me a bit of detective work,” Dick said 
to himself. He really had faith that he was not being made use 
of to gratify some hysterical freak, Anastasia’s face and manner 
were his warrant against that. 

In two days Dick brought his note-book to Miss Garnham. 

** Stopping with old father at the ‘Langham.’ Lately come from 
abroad. Spends money like water—rich people, with some sort of 
place in Warwickshire—only son. No intimate friends—very few 
letters.” 

* Please give me something else to do for you, I am tremen- 
dously interested.” 

“ You know, perhaps, that I had special reason to be interested 
in Mr. Osmund Questin,” Tasia said in a low voice. 

“JT understood that you were engaged, in short, but the gir!s 
never told me to whom. I see.” 
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“And now, Mr. Sherrieff, I am going to say what may make you 
think me mad, but which I trust to you not to repeat, not to hint 
to any living person. That man is not Osmund Questin.” 

“If ever I did astonishment as well on the boards as at that 
moment, my fortune would be made,” Dick said long after. He 
was simply astounded. 

“ Who—who the—wnHo is he, then, Miss Garnham ?” 

“That is what I mean to find out—and where——” 

Here she stopped, turning very pale. Dick looked away from 
her, knowing her thought. If so, where indeed was poor Osmund ? 
There was but one answer: in the grave, or this impostor would 
never have dared represent him. 

‘When our eyes met, as he apologized for knocking his cigar 
ash on to my dress, there was not a gleam of recognition in his,” 
she went on. “ He looked at me as at a perfect stranger; that 
was what suddenly convinced me. The more I looked after that 
the more certain I was, though the likeness is so wonderful that 
it has to me the horrible effect of another spirit having got into 
that body. Only I—. His father evidently believes that he is 
his son.” 

“‘ Have you thought what strong evidence that is 

“Yes, but my certainty is stronger.” 

‘‘ Has it occurred to you that Osmund Questin may have met 
with some bad accident, or had an illness that affected his mind ? 
That would account for everything.” 

“ Yes, but it would not make front teeth that were side by side 
fold over one another slightly.” 

Dick could not forbear a smile. 

“Well,” he said, “ there have been some uncommonly queer cases 
of mistaken identity, even to scars turning up in the right spot ; 
but never mind, what do you want me todo?” 

“At first I meant to go myself to Belfort, and trace him 
onward, but, on thinking it over, I have decided that a man can do 
so much better than a woman in such a case; and therefore, if, as 
you tell me you have nothing to do at present, you would be so 
kind as to act for me—of course,” she added, colouring, “ at my 
expense—and as a commission to be settled on quite a business 
footing, I shall be more, oh, much more than obliged. Do you 
think fifty pounds would do to begin with? You must tell me, 
because I do not know, and later on I could get more.” 

Dick would have asked for nothing better than to undertake the 
adventure at his own expense, but it was absolutely impossible to 
the poor fellow, so he took the straightforward proposal in the best 
manner possible, declaring that fifty pounds would go an enormous 
way, and that, unless bribery were called into play, he should hope 
to spend less, and that as for anything over and above expenses 
(which he silently resolved should not include his own living), that 
was out of the question, and he was much obliged for the chance. 
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All was very speedily arranged, and then poor Anastasia looked 
over the list of all the salvage of the family wreck. She loved 
every article of it, every bit of old plate, jewellery, china, old 
damask ; half belonged to Lottie, but they had been valued and 
divided, and if she could get money in no other way she would sell 
her half at Christie’s. She was obliged to consult Dick Sherrieff 
about it, and he was most unhappy at the notion of the sacrifice, 
though it was not for him to prevent it. Finally she picked out 
a pearl necklace and earrings and some bits of plate, and sold them 
for rather more than she had expected. Seventy pounds in crisp 
notes she handed over to Dick, who said it was his first experience 
of money responsibilities. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE post-card from Belfort was also in Dick’s hands, two photo- 
graphs of Osmund Questin, and his last letters from Rome. 
Anastasia’s latest idea had been the bold one of advertising for 
Mr. Septimus 8. Perkins in The Times, The New York Herald, and 
Le Petit Journal, giving Anastasia’s address, and Dick’s Paris hotel. 

The first thing Dick ascertained was that the proper number of 
tickets taken for Paris on the day Osmund Questin travelled 
through were delivered up. His next step was an exhaustive 
search for his name throughout the Paris hotels. He was soon 
able to inform Anastasia, whom he chose to call his client, that 
he had discovered it at “ The Bristol.” At “ The Bristol” he had 
evidently stopped for several weeks, but nothing special could be 
gathered about him beyond his having been remarked for his 
wonderful skill at billiards. From thence he was traced by the 
aid of a detective up to the very day of quitting France for 
England. The history was clear and common-place, and Dick 
began to feel he had let himself in for rather an absurd chase 
after a phantom fancy. 

However, while he lingered unwilling to throw it up yet, a card 
was one day put into his hand, and a brisk little gentleman 
immediately stepped up, and shaking hands warmly, announced 
himself to be no other than Mr. Septimus S. Perkins. “ And 
now, sir, what d’ye want with me? I rather expected to see Mr. 
Osmund Q. Questin, but I guess you are not much like that 
gentleman.” 

“I’m delighted to make your acquaintance, though,” rejoined 
Dick. “I’ve come over to trace Mr. Questin, and want all the in- 
formation I can get.” 

“You don’t mean he’s missing? I thought he was in for a 
pretty severe sickness when we parted, but if he fell sick on the 
way surely he didn’t die without wiring his friends ? ” 

“‘ He seems on the contrary to have fetched Paris in excellent 
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health,” said Dick. Then Mr. Perkins gave a circumstantial 
account of every hour he had spent in Osmund’s company, which 
were not very many. 

“It wasn’t that we hoped you could tell us much, but you were 
the last friend he named in his letters. Here’s his face, do you 
recognize it ?” Dick continued, placing the photographs before 
Mr. Perkins. 

“Yes,” he said, examining them. “That’s him, but oddly 
enough they remind me of a trifling incident that had slipped my 
memory. A man got into that car while we were coming along 
the outskirts of Rome city, more like your friend than ever I saw 
twin bears. Droll? Mr. Questin didn’t particularly notice it.” 

“Did they know one another?” 

“ Not they, and didn’t meet again so far as I know.” 

“Ah, there we are, you know, just where we were,” said Dick 
disconsolately. * I’d better tell you the whole story,” he went on. 

“‘ That’s what I meant to have when I answered that advertise- 
ment that got hurled at me through three organs.” 

Whereupon Sherrieff gave the full history, reserving any opinion 
on it. 

“Tf you take my advice, sir, you will just reserve your opera- 
tions, and watch the man in London, whether he is the true Simon 
Pure or not.” ; 

Taking the hint, Sherrieff wrote to Anastasia. Instead of a 
letter came a telegram : 

“In Paris since Thursday.” 

“So much the better for us,” commented Mr. Perkins. “ Now 
for a round of hotels again.” 

“ Beginning with ‘The Bristol,” said Dick. 

“Tf he goes back to ‘ The Bristol’ it’s ten to one in his favour.” 

He was not at “The Bristol” this time, but at “ Meurice’s,” a 
fact soon ascertained. Nay, further, Mr. Perkins moved himself 
into * Meurice’s,” and by cunning bribery got into Mr. Questin’s 
room, and made notes of all he found there. He recognized 
among other articles the small valise he had noticed in the tram- 
ear. He invited Sherrieff to dinner, and the pair awaited with 
intense excitement the entrance of Mr. Questin. 

He came in when they were seated at table @héte, and took his 
place opposite them. Dick turned crimson, and slightly kicked 
his friend. 

“Qh, it’s the man,” murmured Mr. Perkins, rather crestfallen, 
and yet pleased to see his acquaintance again. ‘ How are you, 
sir?” he said across the table. ‘Glad to meet you again, Mr. 
Questin.” 

Mr. Questin glanced sharply up, bowed, then seemed to recol- 
lect the speaker, for he said cordially that he was glad to see him. 

“ You look pretty fit now, sir,” remarked Mr. Perkins, “ but I 
thought you likely to be real sick when we parted in Rome.” 
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“I was for a bit,” the other answered, “but I soon picked up.” 
“You were well out of Naples; they had cholera at compound 
interest after you left.” 

“Yes, it’s not a thing I would go out of my way to meet.” 

“See anything of it when you were around ? ” 

“Oh, I believe the poor beggars were dying of +t, but it’s 
smuggled away as much as possible.” 

“Ah! Didn’t you tell me that you had a kind o’ nervous 
shrinking ; that it was about the only mortal thing that scared 
you, Mr. Questin ?” 

* Just that,” answered the other with a slight laugh, then he 
turned to some topic of the day, and an animated conversation 
ensued. 

Mr. Perkins took no notice of Dick’s eager questions and com- 
ments, until the two were at the latter’s hotel, when, slowly 
removing his big cigar, he said, “She’s right, as a young 
woman in love should be. It’s another man.” 

At this astounding announcement Dick seized him by the arm, 
gasping with anxiety io hear more. 

“ Face, same; veice, same—action, same; inside all wrong ; 
not hit that off. Now to discover if he has murdered the other. 
Can’t make out if he is the other man in the car.” 

Dick wrote at once to Anastasia, saying that they had a clue at 
last. 

*‘ Now,” said Mr. Perkins, “ we'll get a right ’cute sort of detec- 
tive, and keep an eye on our friend day and night.” 

Directly Anastasia heard that there seemed a possibility of her 
idea being a correct one, she began to put together all that 
Osmund had ever told about the Questin family, with the con- 
viction that if there was an impostor in the case, so strong a 
likeness could not be a mere accident. She then wrote to 
Sherrieff, telling him that Mr. Questin’s younger brother had 
married a sister of his wife’s, and that when he declined sup- 
plying their extravagant wants any longer, they had vanished 
from sight, and that they had had one, if not more sons, whom 
Osmund had never known. 

Anastasia was now in a condition of feverish anxiety; her 
nerves in a terrible state of tension; haunted by pictures of 
what might be, weighing in the balance the chance of ever 
again having her lover restored to her, daring not to lift her 
hopes too high in dread of their being knocked down again. 

After having suffered the cruel abasement of that sudden con- 
temptuous desertion, after having had her love torn, crushed and 
bleeding from her heart, all these hopes and fears were a strain 
upon her too great to have been long endured. 

She had made up her mind to bear it, nevertheless, for some 
time yet, when a telegram relieved her from acute suspense. 
** You are wanted.—SHERRIEIF.” 
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Twelve hours !ater she entered the Hotel de France, and was 
met by Dick scarcely able to contain his excitement. 

Pale as death she grasped his outstretched hands, but could 
not speak. 

“He is found—alive,” said Dick almost in a whisper, overcome 
himself by the sight of suppressed emotion stronger than he had 
given human nature credit for. 

Then she gave a little sob, and turned away. Oh, unspeakable 
mercy; should not she give thanks and praise in her heart, even 
before she asked a single question ? 

Dick could not have made a long story of it then, though he 
did afterwards. 

“We tracked him—the fellow—at last to a maison de santé 
outside Paris, and there he is—ill, rather; has been very ill— 
that’s only natural. That scoundrel placed him there as an 
insane relative, and goes to see him, I believe, for the sake of 
studying his part. You must come and swear to his identity, 
and then we will telegraph for the father.” 

She could not see him till the next day, when she and Dick 
went together, and found the dear Septimus Perkins waiting for 
them, because he would not thrust himself upon her sooner. 

“Got him safe, ma’am,” he whispered jerkily, “but you 
mustn’t expect to find his hair curled and his handkerchief 
scented.” This with great earnestness. 

The door opened, a French doctor with a waxed moustache 
bowed himself into the room and invited Anastasia to follow 
him into the inner one. 

If the doctor was so moved that he could only shed tears 
copiously into a large cambric handkerchief; if Septimus Perkins 
was stamping and coughing in the other room to keep his sym- 
pathy within bounds; if Dick had a mist before his eyes, then 
should not the curtain fall over that wonderful re-union ? Ah, 
dear love and unfailing truth, what matters pale, sunken face 
and lean, trembling figure? It was Osmund himself, though a 
wreck. 

“‘Oh, sweetheart ; oh, my own!”—heart to heart spake what 
lips could not utter. 

The only disappointment was to the doctor. “These English— 
they speak so little; they throw away situations the most ravish- 
ing,” so he meditated. 

They all thought themselves very clever excepting Tasia, who 
thought of nothing but how to pet and comfort her “ foundling,” 
as Mr. Perkins called him, and to bring him back to health; but 
they had to deal with wits as sharp as their own. When they 
marched forth armed with the law to arrest the pseudo Osmund 
Questin, all trace of him had vanished; but a brief letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Questin, Senior, which came by post, threw much 
light upon the past. 
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* DeaR UNCLE,— 

“ As impertinent persons have upset my arrangements, and 
will ere this have surprised you by an exchange of sons, I think 
it expedient to run down into Spain. Now don’t trouble to seek 
for me, for Spain is not accommodating in these matters, and as I 
am positively your nearest relative, after my cousin Osmund (who 
holds to life with the most unaccountable tenacity seeing what a 
poor idea he has of enjoying it), you will, I presume, let the affair 
drop. I saw your son first in Rome, when his extraordinary re- 
semblance to myself—his double first cousin—put a little scheme 
into my head. We travelled alone together from Belfort, and I 
give you my word I could as easily have dismissed him from a 
world of disappointments, as reduce him to a state of partial 
insensibility, in which I conveyed him with all tenderness to the 
admirable institution wherein he has been ever since. Should you 
ever require an establishment of this kind, I can most heartily 
recommend it, and I have given Dr. S—— full authority to use my 
name. After all I was right—nothing but insanity could have 
induced Osmund to help nurse cholera patients at Naples, with 
whom he had no more to do than with the man who picks up 
sticks in the moon, as I now find he did. 

** Now, when you are disposed to reflect upon that part of my 
conduct which affects yourself, pray bear in mind two things, 
firstly, that my grandfather left all his wealth to you, for the 
mean reason that my father knew how to spend it ; and secondly, 
that you were so pleased at what you took for your son’s submis- 
sion to your will, that you received me with what I must describe 
as foolish impetuosity, and without the slightest compunction for 
the young lady who has proved herself a better man than any of 
us. How I come to know about her matters not, but I confess I 
have not an idea what put her on the track. I have always found 
these women too clever for me, and I don’t doubt that this is also 
your experience. 

“Many thanks for all favours. Remember me kindly to 
Osmund and the young lady, your future daughter-in-law. 

“ Believe me, yours very truly, 
** LEOPOLD QUESTIN.” 
* * * * * 

“ And so,” said Mr. Questin to Anastasia, “ you sold your little 
pearl necklace for the sake of this fellow, did you? I only hope 
you may not live to consider it the dearest bargain you ever made.” 

Not long after Mr. Questin had discovered to what extent his 
nephew Leopold had robbed him by means of forged cheques, the 
marriage of Osmund and Anastasia was celebrated at the English 
Embassy. 

Six months later Osmund said to his wife, “ Leopold, the 
scoundrel, was the best friend I ever had. What was three months’ 
detention, when all the time I was but serving for my Rachel ?” 
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A GIRL’S MISTAKE. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 


By Mrs. G. BIGG-WITHER, 


AUTHOR OF “ BROKEN SUNSHINE,” “ THE THREE CURATES,” ETC. 





PART IL. 
CHAPTER I. 


HEN the ladies, after Miss Gay had some refreshment, adjourned 
to Miss Estcourt’s morning room with its sunny aspect, where 
their hostess left them for her daily confab. with the housekeeper. 
By-and-by the two girls wandered out to the gardens, and ex- 
changed mutual confidences (limited, bien entendw) as to their 
various experiences of their London seasons. Carmen did not think 
it necessary to inform Clara Gay of the unfortunate little ceremony 
of three years ago, neither did Miss Gay confess the disgust she 
experienced at finding Colonel Massingbird’s daughter the favourite 
guest of their bachelor host. Indeed, Clara Gay’s private con- 
viction was that Carmen Massingbird intended to swoop down on 
Geoffry Estcourt, whom she had intended for her own particular 
prey. 

But Carmen was in sublime ignorance of the unfavourable 
view taken by Miss Gay. Indeed, she lived in an ideal world, 
where, like an enchanted princess, the prince of fate was at last 
coming to claim her. And she let herself glide down the stream 
of oblivion, and led her beautiful lotus life. 

Two or three days passed; the house party was gay and bright. 
It seemed to Carmen she had never tasted such pleasure. Every- 
thing ran on wheels. The gentle unselfish hostess, Clara as bright 
as a butterfly and as pretty, who, if not the first person in the 
host’s estimation, certainly was in that of Squire Huntley, a rather 
heavy ponderous individual, but easily pleased, and greatly in love 
with pretty Miss Gay; and this young lady, being a diplomatist, 
kept him in reserve, until she saw how events were going to 
arrange themselves. 

As for Julius Gay, he asked nothing better than to sun himself 
in Carmen’s smiles ; while Sir Geoffry, in his mind’s eye, saw the 
woman he loved, radiant, beautiful, his wife—receiving their 
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friends. Colonel Massingbird found a congenial friend in Mr. 
Fairfax, who had lately come into some property in the neighbour- 
hood, and being an old Indian, they plunged into their grievances 
and theories of Anglo-Indian life, and were happy. 

They were very delightful days. Perhaps they would never 
come again to some ofthem. Quien sabe? 
* * * * * 

“ Carmen!” whispered Geoffry as they separated on the softly 
moonlit. terrace, “ come down to the Lady’s Glen to-morrow, 
after breakfast. I have something I particularly wish to tell you.” 

With a little access of colour, Carmen answered, “I will come.” 

* * * * * 

* Such a day! Cloudless, joyous!” Carmen threw open her 
windows and let in the dewy, scent-laden air, and it gently 
lifted the heavy masses of her hair. I wonder what he wishes 
to tell me?” But the rippling smile round her saucy arched lips 
betrayed her. She knew what he wished to tell her, and she was 
deliciously happy. There was no shadowing of the evil to come, 
no cloud ‘ bigger than a man’s hand’ on the horizon of her day. 

After breakfast every one dispersed, Miss Estcourt to the house- 
keeper's room, Miss Gay to write letters, the gentlemen to the 
stables, Sir Geoffry to see his steward; but instead of interview- 
ing that functionary he wended his way smoking a cigar through 
the park in all its beauty. The exhilarating feeling from without 
was intensified by the deep happiness within. He knew he was 
loved; the beautiful eyes of Carmen had told him somuch. And 
he loved her so truly. It was the love of his manhood, firm, 
strong, loyal. She was so lovely, so holy, so pure; and then her 
father had been the beau-ideal of his boyish dreams, so brave, true 
and modest, so gentle in his life, such a thorough soldier, with his 
Victoria Cross that he prized more than his C.B. And they would 
be his relations, “ wife, brother and father in one.” He would 
indeed be proud of them. 

The Lady’s Glen was a wild, sequestered, but beautiful spot. 
And there was a tradition that some dead and gone Lady Estcourt 
haunted it, for why or wherefore no one could exactly say. But 
it certainly showed her good taste, for it was an exquisite bit of 
sylvan beauty... The overhanging rocks were covered with creep- 
ing vegetation, here red, there a deep mossy green. In the gently 
sloping ravine was a busy little brook that tumbled and splashed 
into miniature waterfalls, and then stayed like an idle gossip to 
coquet with the sunbeams in some brown pool; and on again with 
frothy impatience to make up for lost time. A few oaks reared 
their large branches overhead, green with their delicate mid- 
summer growth; while the silver birch stood out slim and dainty; 
lower down, a few grey old pollards guarded the stream, and here 
and there in the shady banks the kingfisher flashed in and out. 

The leaves were beginning to fall, brown and golden, with 
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just a faint little sigh, a gentle protest against the mutability of 
leaves in general. 

And Geoffry seated himself on the lover’s seat. How many of 
his house had told their love tale there! For it is such an old, 
old story. He knew not. ‘Then he saw the white-clad form of 
his queen, she for whom he had waited, longed for; she was 
coming! He threw away his cigar, and the brook bore it away, 
like a good many things discarded in life. A blush like the rosy 
morn greeted him. 

“Sir Knight! What may be your pleasure ?” 

“My pleasure, fair lady ? My pleasure and my love go hand in 
hand, like two fair twin sisters. Ah, Carmen! You must know 
why I asked you to give me this opportunity. You must have 
seen my love for you. I shall never know peace of mind, I shall 
never rest and be happy, until you are my wife. That is my 
pleasure, that is my request. Only say yes, Carmen.” 

Very shyly and tenderly (for Carmen loved him with all her 
heart, with all the strength of her warm, passionate, perhaps un- 
disciplined nature) came the answer, low but clear: “ Geoffry, I 
love you dearly, and I say, ‘ yes.’” 

The soft wind played through the glen, the tinted leaves rustled 
and fell gently, the brook chattered and babbled in soft, sym- 
pathetic sounds. It had had so much experience in these 
mundane affairs ; it knew so much of lovers’ vows! But the birds 
sang a hymn of joy, they believed implicitly in love; the bees 
droned softly and monotonously as they winged their busy flight 
to and fro distant flower pastures. 

* * * * * 

“ Geoffry !” aftera long silence, said Carmen, “there is just a 
little episode in my life 1 should like to tell you, I think you 
ought to know.” 

‘Tell on, sweetheart,” putting his arm round her waist. 

“Years ago; let me see, three years ago, I was seventeen.” 

“ How old!” said Geoffry with a happy laugh. 

“TI had a boy lover; he was nineteen, and we went off one 
morning and got married at a registrar's. Think of that! It 
was while I was at school at Havensmouth. But you can put all 
that right,” she continued lightly, “ because a 

“Carmen!” His voice was so hoarse, so full of horror that she 
turned her soft, unconscious eyes on him in absolute amazement. 
“Good God, Carmen! Are you in your right senses ?” 

“I hope so,” she replied with something like petulance in her 
tone. For she yet failed to grasp the severe solemnity of his 
mariner. 

“ Then all I can say is, that you are the most unblushingly heart 
less woman I have ever had the misfortune to meet. And to 
think that you, so lovely, so beloved, should be bad to the core! 
Oh, it is too terrible |” 
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“Geoffry! Geoffry! what does it all mean? What have I 
done?” and now her voice was piteous in its earnestness. She 
laid her hand on his arm and her eyes were raised to his 
beseechingly. It seemed to madden him, for he flung off her 
hand as if it had stung him, and stood aloof from her. 

“Mean? Only this,” with cutting irony, “ that being already 
the wife of one man, you accept a proposal of marriage from 
another! Bah! The world has very strong terms for such. And 
to think my friend Herbert Massingbird, a soldier, and a 
gentleman as I understand the word, should have lent himself to 
such dishonour! Nothing but deception on all sides,” and in 
bitter abandonment, he leant against an old tree and hid his face 
so tnat she should not see the bitter tears that forced themselves 
through his fingers, as he vainly tried to screen his face. 

“Oh, Geoffry, do have pity! Indeed I don’t understand. But 
from what you say I must have done something very wicked. I 
did not really consider the marriage was of any importance, and I 
do not in the least love the young man. Papa is not to blame, 
for he knows nothing whatever about it.” 

“Every word you utter only adds to your wickedness. If 
your father knows nothing about it, you have deceived him as 
you have deceived me. Oh, Carmen! I so trusted you, so 
honoured you. And now you have ruined my life. I never wish 
to see your false fair face again.” 

“ Geoffry, Geoffry, be merciful! Stay, I beseech you, and let 
me tell you how it happened,” and she held out her hands 
piteously. 

«What is your husband’s name, madam?” he said with cruel 
coldness. 

* Allen Fitzclare,” she answered with miserable hopelessness in 
her voice. 

“Then, Mrs. Fitzclare, I have the honour of wishing you good 
morning,” and he turned on his heel and left her. Sir Geoffry 
walked on with rapid step until he reached the house. 

“Ts Colonel Massingbird about ? ” 

“T don’t know, Sir Geoffry. I saw him awhile ago in the 
paddock along with Mr. Gay.” 

“ See if you can find him, and ask him to be so good as to come 
into the library.” 

“Yes, Sir Geoffry.” “The master be put out, surely,” said the 
servant as he passed out in search of the colonel. 

Sir Geoffry paced up and down, up and down in the very 
library where only a few days ago his heart had bounded for very 
joy. Now, excited with suppressed passion, he in vain 
endeavoured to keep calm outwardly, for there was a very fever in 
his veins. 

*‘ The colonel, Sir Geoffry.” 

And in walked Herbert Massingbird, bright, cheery, a 
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gentleman every inch of him. “ Well, old boy, what is it? Brown 
said you wanted me.” 

“Yes, Ido! Sit down, please, Colonel Massingbird.” 

“Thanks. If it’s anything unpleasant I prefer to stand,” for 
he now noticed the pale face full of suppressed excitement. 

“You have deceived me! You and your daughter between 

ou.” 

“ How dare you mention my daughter in such terms ?” 

*‘ Because she deserves them. This morning I asked Miss 
Massingbird to do me the honour of becoming my wife.” 

“Well?” 

“Well! There was just one obstacle in the way. She is 
already married.” 

“You lie! By heaven, you lie!” thundered the colonel. 

* Ask her.” 

“Do not I know her every thought and deed ?” 

“ Not all, apparently,” said the other sarcastically. 

“Where is my daughter ?” 

“In the Lady’s Glen. I left her there, at least.” 

“There is some terrible mistake, some mystery,” murmured 
the unhappy father, passing his hand wearily over his forehead. 
Then Geoffry’s heart smote him when he saw the pained, pale 
face of his friend. 

“Oh! Herbert, I loved her so, I love her now. And she has 
broken my heart, for there is no hope, no hope!” and with his 
head on the table, hidden by his arms, he tried in vain to stifle 
the bitter sobs that would have their way. Colonel Massingbird 
looked on, grieved to the heart, but helpless. 

“ Geoffry, we have been friends, comrades for years. I think if 
I have ever had a wish it concerned you; if my only child should 
leave my home, it should be for yours.” 

“Forgive me, Massingbird, but I am well nigh distraught.” 

Can you explain it, or tell me what she said ?” 

“She said she had a boy lover, when she was at school at 
Havensmouth, and that they were married at a registrar's oftice.” 

“ His name ?” 

“itz something, Vitzclare. But pray do not torture me 
further, I cannot bear it.” 

“ Geoffry, I ask you to suspend your judgment on my unhappy 
child. I will go and seek her, and find out the truth.” Geotiry 
made no answer. What did it signify now? She could not be 
his wife. 

Colonel Massingbird hastily left the room, and made his way 
with vehement strides to the Lady's Glen. There, prone on the 
ground, lay Carmen, hysterical sobs shaking her frame. She 
heard no footfall, no sound, till her father with infinite compassion 
in his voice, called, “ Carmen.” 


“Oh, papa! papa! You will be kind to me?” 
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“My poor child! Sit down by me on this seat and tell me 
what is this dreadful tale which I have just heard from Geoffry 
Estcourt. Can it be true, that my daughter for years deceived 
her father? Have you, Carmen, contracted a marriage unknown 
to me?” 

“ Papa, I did undergo some ceremony three years ago, but not 
at a church; and believe me, I attached no importance to it. I 
thought it a little bit of romance; I was only just seventeen, an 
ignorant, silly, romantic school-girl.” 

‘** Carmen,” said her father, “I wish you to put me in possession 
of the absolute facts, the entire truth.” 

With a sad, weary timbre of voice, Carmen complied. 

* When I was at school at Havensmouth we used to attend St. 
sotolph’s Church ; Sunday after Sunday there was always a hand- 
some young fellow who sat near us; he always watched for me. 
Then he put little notes in my prayerbook (the books were left 
at church); then we met in the grounds that led by a little 
gate into the pinewoods. He told me how dearly he loved me, 
and at last I began to love him. He wrote beautiful poetry, 
and he had been a bank clerk. A cousin of his died, and left 
him some money. He said as I should be rich, he could not 
live on my money, so that if I would marry him, he would go 
out to the colonies and make a fortune, and not till then claim 
me. So one morning (I was to spend the day with Aunt 
Catherine, who, you know, was at Havensmouth a good deal) we 
went to the registrar, and were married.” 

* Both under age.” A thrill of hope ran through the father’s 
heart. Go on.” 

‘Directly we were married we parted; Allen left me at Aunt 
Catherine’s door, and then went off by train, as he had to catch 
the mail steamer at Gravesend. I have never seen him since ; 
he used to write a good deal, but some little time ago I wrote and 
told him I thought we had made a great mistake, and that I had 
changed my mind. I have heard nothing of or from him since. 
That is all, papa.” 

“And enough! From your own showing you have been faith- 
less, heartless. Put down the lad’s name, the registrar’s office, 
time, date, so that I may obtain legal advice; and tell your 
maid to pack up at once. I cannot insult Sir Geoffry by our 
presence.” 

“Oh, papa, I do love Geoffry with all my heart. Will he 
never forgive me? If he only would believe I did not mean any 
wrong. Won’t you tell him how I love him ?” 

“No!” said the colonel sternly. “If you are a married 
woman, your love is dishonouring, both to him and yourself.” 

Like some fair flower crushed by the cruel hail-storm, Carmen 
bent her head. At last she realized the abyss that separated 
her from her lover, the man to whom she clung with every fibre 
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of her heart. With blinded vision she staggered to her feet. 
‘‘Father! Let us go away at once.” 

“Yes, that must be effected as soon as possible. Oh, Carmen, 
my child, what have I done that you should so deceive me ? 
You who were left by your mother to be my ‘consolation.’ Oh, 
my daughter, you have made my Paradise a very Marah of 
bitterness.” 

“Forgive me! Forgive me!” and she wound her poor tired 
arms round her father’s neck. ‘ Do not I suffer? Is it nothing 
that my sin—unconscious sin—is almost greater than I can 
bear.” 

“My poor little Carmencita, I will do my best for you. We 
must go to some quiet place with Cousin Adela, and then I will 
consider the legal aspect of the case. If it is illegal, then we will 
try and get it dissolved at once. If not-——” He could not 
bring his mind to anything further then. With protecting ten- 
derness he kissed her brow, smoothed her disordered hair, and 
placing her arm in his they slowly wended their way to the house, 
by the most circuitous route, so as to avoid meeting with any of 
the house party. He saw his daughter to her own apartment, 
and then sought Miss Estcourt. ‘To her he narrated the dreadful 
morning’s history. It was with grief that she listened to it, her 
tender heart was torn with conflicting emotions, keen sorrow for 
her idolized brother, and for the man she loved, infinite pity ; 
while for the poor misguided girl she had gentle, womanly com- 
passion. 

* Help us to get away, Marcia, for indeed I cannot face them.” 

“Trust me, Herbert.” And her warm, firm grasp spoke vol- 
umes. “I will go and see the poor child, but I must speak to 
Geoffry first.” 

“Tell him all, Marcia. And God bless you, dearest of sisters.” 

“Oh, Geoffry, my poor, poor brother! Fortune indeed is cruel 
to you. Nothing but sorrow to those I love.” 


An hour afterwards Colonel and Miss Massingbird were on 
their way to town, “summoned by important business.” The 
only person who did not regret it was Clara Gay. With all 
the field to herself, surely she might do something. She would 
try, anyway. Julius was dreadfully disappointed; he knew that 
his host was very much in love with Carmen, but all was fair 
in love and war; and until she really was appropriated, he had as 
much right as any one to try his luck. To Sir Geoffry the strain 
of keeping up before his guests was frightful. However, two 
more days would see the house clear. And Marcia, with unselfish 
care for him, took most of the entertainment of their friends on 
herself. 

But it was impossible to avoid noticing the havoc made on the 


face of the poor fellow. The bright cheeriness that had shone out 
N 
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of the honest, kind blue eyes was replaced by a worn and sleep- 
less look. ‘ Hard hit,” the men pronounced. Hard hit, indeed! 
But he bore his sufferings like the brave true knight he was, his 
courtesies to Miss Gay were the same, his guests equally con- 
sidered. Only his sister knew the terrible strain, and it pressed 
with peculiar force on her affectionate heart. 

* * * * * 

They had all gone. Brother and sister were alone. Oh! 
the desolation of it all! At last Sir Geoffry could bear it no 
longer. 

“Marcia! Could you make up your mind to go with me to 
Rome, and spend the winter there? I know, dear, it is like 
dragging up a tree by its roots, but if you would, I should feel 
grateful. I cannot stay here, Marcia. It is torture to me. I 
cannot settle down. Let us go to Rome, dear.” 

J will go to the end of the world with you, Geoffry.” 

“No, dear,” he answered with a faint smile; “I will not put 
your love to such a test as that. Rome will do.” 

‘When do you wish to start, Geoffry ?” 

“Next week. Will that hurry you too much ?” 

“Not in the least,” answered she cheerfully. But, as her 
brother had said, it was like dragging up a tree by its roots; 
Marcia’s placid happiness was enshrined and centred in 
Estcourt. The house, the gardens, her pets, her poor, “the 
trivial round, the common task,” furnished the quiet, useful life 
that suited her. 

But for Geoffry! why, she would sacrifice everything—her 
self if needs be. 


CHAPTER II. 


COLONEL MASSINGBIRD, his daughter and cousin Adela, were at. 
Plymouth. An Indian friend, to whom a very charming 
cottage belonged, was under orders to rejoin his regiment in 
India. Colonel Massingbird offered to take the cottage off 
his hands. The arrangement so agreeable to both parties was 
carried out, and thus it came about that the little family 
migrated from Mayfair to the old-world seaport of Devonshire. 

The weather was still warm, though the air was fresh, and 
it seemed to Carmen that the only pleasure left her in life 
was to sit out and watch from a pretty myrtle bower at the 
end of the garden, overlooking the sea, the lovely panorama 
spread out before her eyes. The sparkling sea, the rocky hills 
that sloped down in tender tints to the water, the long break- 
water, with the swelling waves that dashed against it, tossing 
their spray-like jewels in the sunshine, the busy sailing vessels as 
they came and went, freighted with merchandise ; the little 
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rakish yachts that floated hither and thither, Carmen could even 
hear the gay laughter of their occupants borne upwards by the 
breeze. The bands of the garrison, their music distant but clear, 
would waft strains of harmony so familiar, so dear, that she and 
Geoffry had so often heard together. 

Bitter sweet! But it soothed her as nothing else could have 
done. Her father rarely disturbed her, as he found with almost 
womanly intuition that for the present solitude seemed the 
greatest balm for her wounded heart. So she spent hours, idle 
hours, no doubt, with no company but nature, fresh, sunny, in- 
vigorating, ever-changing nature. 

Cousin Adela was perfectly happy. There were no wearisome 
dinners, no hot, stuffy theatres, no fatiguing flower shows, no 
standing about on damp lawns, no “at homes,” with their ever- 
wearying streams of bored humanity. Instead of all these draw- 
backs to happiness, as she understood the word, there was the 
cool delightful market, where she could bargain and price to her 
heart’s content ; and arrange delicious little dinners to tempt a 
sybarite. And she devoutly hoped that this freak of her spoilt, 
dearly-loved young relative would last. 

The colonel on the whole liked the place. He found several 
congenial friends, and the délicate health of his only daughter 
was an all-sufficient reason for the quiet life lived by the inmates 
of The Myrtles. 

* Carmen, can you give me your attention for a short time ?” 

“Why, certainly, papa. I am a veritable lotus eater.” 

“TJ have heard from Seely and Baimbridge this morning.” 

“ Yes ? ” she answered with evident anxiety. 

** My poor child, your marriage cannot be dissolved ; it is legal, 
binding, irrevocable. Your unfortunate husband can be prose- 
cuted for perjury, and its penalty is, two or more years’ penal 
servitude.” 

“What can you mean, papa?” cried Carmen. “I do not 
understand.” 

“ The lad must have made a false declaration. In fact it is 
proved that he did. He stated you were both of age—twenty- 
one ; and for that—he has committed perjury.” 

“Oh, papa, papa. But surely——” 

* Carmen, instead of prosecuting him for perjury, I must write 
and find out where he is, and urge him immediately to return to 
this country. And you must both live as man and wife.” 

“Oh, father!” And the terrible bitterness of her cry went 
forth. It sounded the final knell of all chance of Geoffry’s love, 
of all hope indeed. 

. “T shall allow him an income,” continued Colonel Massingbird, 
“and you will be of age almost immediately, and receive the 
fortune bequeathed you by your godfather.” 


Nn 2 
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*‘Suppose—he will not care to come after what I told him in 
my last letter ?” 

“There will be no alternative,” said her father with emphatic 
sternness. There was no more to be said, and the colonel left 
the room. She sat as one stunned. The young husband had no 
place in her thoughts, it was Geoftry, always Geoffry. And then, 
if Allen did return, she would be compelled by law to live with 
him ; and all her heart, all her love, gone out to another! And 
yet she had loved Fitzclare. But it seemed so long ago. She 
took herself to task ; she tried to recall Allen to her thoughts, 
but it was useless; for Geoffry Estcourt, with his mature man- 
hood, his all-absorbing personality, filled every corner, every 
crevice of her heart. It was a very weariness of the flesh. 

“ My dearCarmen! You ought really to come and look at the 
Market Hall. The things they have tosell! I have ordered, 
nay, I may as well say, I have brought back some clotted cream. 
It isa speciality here, and it is so good with tarts.” 

“ Ts it ? ’said Carmen absently. 

“Ts it ? Why, of course it is!” answered Cousin Adela with 
energy. 

“ Oh, Cousin Adela! I don’t care about clotted cream or any- 
thing else. What does it matter what one eats or drinks ? It is 
all wretched.” 

“It matters very considerably, and you would find it out if 
your meals did not arrive in due course. My dear Carmen, you 
have very nearly reached the age of twenty-one, and you have 
never had one ungratified wish ; you have never known what so 
many, many of us have learned in the bitter school of experience— 
what it is to do without.” 

“ Then I am learning it all at once. Alas! For I cannot have 
what I wish, nor ever again.” 

“ Well, well,” said Cousin Adela, shaking her head as she left 
the room, “ I wish I could help you, my dear. All I can do is, 
to look after your comforts and those of your dear father, who, | 
am thankful to say, does appreciate them.” 

Honestly, Miss Adela Hewitt could not understand any one 
grieving or giving up entirely over a “love affair.” It is not 
an essential, not a necessary, but a luxury. ‘ Look at me, I have 
never had a love affairin my life. Am I unhappy? Certainly 
not. On the contrary, I really never was happier than I have 
been since we came to Plymouth ; no worries, nice straight- 
forward housekeeping, so different from those high and mighty 
tradespeople in Mayfair. Indeed I must say Carmen is ungrate- 
ful to Providence in not appreciating all the advantages of this 
place.” 

“‘ Perhaps she does, in her way,” answered Colonel Masinghird 
with a smile, to whom this argument had been addressed. 

Certainly Miss Massingbird was supremely indifferent to the 
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market and the ménage. So it was as well for the establishment 
generally that Cousin Adela was heart-whole. 

Colonel Massingbird had been wounded to the quick by the 
unlooked-for mystery in his daughter's life, and blamed himself 
for it all. For it was he, and he alone, who had given the Misses 
Bayley at the Havensmouth school strict injunctions to allow his 
cherished daughter as much liberty as possible. And as his aunt, 
Lady Catherine Massingbird, a most thorough-going old mondaine, 
resided there continually (when she had no pressing London 
engagements), much of his daughter's time had been spent in her 
ladyship’s company. And Herbert Massingbird felt pained and 
grieved for his friend Geoffry Estcourt’s suffering, for which, 
alas! there seemed no consolation. Sir Geoffry now was bitterly 
angered with Carmen, but who could say, in the years to come, 
if there had been no obstacle. As it was, they could only wait 
upon events. The lawyers allowed no grass to grow under their 
feet. But as yet they had found no trace of poor lost Allen 
Fitzclare. They were informed that from the address Carmen 
had furnished them he had long since departed. He had sold 
his share of the stock, and with his partner Walsh had gone up 
the country. 

After that the clue was lost,.and the weary months sped on. 

It grieved Colonel Massingbird to see his daughter losing all her 
bright, beautiful youth, to see the soft brown eyes with their 
pathetic sadness. She made no complaint, but bore her sorrow 
with a patient gentleness, She realized now she had done wrong, 
and must abide by the consequences. 

The world supposed Miss Massingbird’s health was very un- 
satisfactory ; in fact that she would soon fade away like her dead 
Spanish mother. “Poor thing! It was very sad.” And then 
they dismissed her from their thoughts, and other beauties 
reigned in her stead. 

The world soon forgets, and vanity of vanities reigns supreme. 

But it worried her father. At last, one day he said suddenly, 
“Carmen, what say you to a trip to Spain, your mother’s 
birth-place ?” 

“Oh, papa, that would be delightful! But not to the fashion- 
able places. Let us go somewhere out of the track of the ordinary 
tourist.” 

“I do not think, my dear, Spain is a favourite place to the 
ordinary tourist. But it is very convenient for those who have 
made mistakes, slight or otherwise, with other people’s money.” 

“ We do not wish to meet them, I am sure, papa.” 

“Certainly not,” replied her father with a smile. ‘ But the 
country is large enough for all of us, to say nothing of Algeria, 
which is full of interest, if you care for it.” 

In due course they set off, leaving Cousin Adela, to her great 
thankfulness, at The Myrtles (the Mayfair house had been let to 
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a wealthy stockbroker); for she felt convinced, had she accom- 
panied them toan unknown country, she would have been com- 
pelled to live on garlic, oil and other abominations, her life a 
misery betwixt robbers and mules. And to speak honestly, Cousin 
Adela had reached that age when travelling is not even a triste 
plaisir, but a very weariness of the flesh. And it was not without 
misgivings that she saw her relatives set out, for she was greatly 
attached to them. However, her faith in her soldier cousin was 
unbounded. 


CHAPTER III. 


TIME sped on. Winter was replaced by spring. The soft Devonian 
hills and dales were clothed in their freshest emerald tints. The 
sea was tossing gaily, as if it too rejoiced in this universal 
rejuvenescence. The garden at The Myrtles was beautiful with 
the gracious scent-laden flowers of spring. 

Cousin Adela, accompanied by old Don, the colonel’s retriever, 
was busily engaged in superintending the finishing touches of 
the gardener, and then both pronounced it perfect. The dark 
background of myrtles, the hyacinths that perfumed the air, the 
vivid tulips, the periwinkles, the pale tender primrose still linger- 
ing, and beyond all this the glorious sea full of ambient light. 

“JT think this is a very happy place, Peach,” observed Miss 
Hewitt; “so bright and cheerful.” 

“Tt is, mum,” replied Peach succinctly. “ And these gardens do 
repay the labour. The colonel and miss will be real glad to see 
’em again, I'll be bound. Why, mum, there they be!” as the 
colonel and his daughter drove up to the garden gate. 

When they saw the kind beaming face and homely form of 
Cousin Adela, with honest old Peach, and Don’s overpowering 
delight, they both exclaimed, “ How delightful to be at home 
once more!” 

“ Welcome home, dear Herbert, and you too, dear child. Peach 
and I were only just saying that the spring flowers here were at 
their best to welcome you.” 

“ And how lovely they are; we have seen nothing to equal them 
abroad, have we, dad? ” exclaimed Carmen. 

Cousin Adela noticed a great improvement in her young relative, 
a gentle cheerfulness, a gracious womanliness, as though she had 
passed through the fire that. purifies and refines. 

* Some letters have arrived for you to-day, Herbert. They are 
in your study.” 

‘Thanks, Adela; I will see to them at once.” And he entered 
the house for that purpose. 

“How glad I am to be home again, and to see your dear old 
face!” said Carmen, as she kissed affectionately the good motherly 
cheek. ‘ How cleverly Peach has clipped my ‘ bower of myrtles ;’ 
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it looks so soft and green. Ah, Cousin Adela, I see you have had 
the little iron table and chairs repainted. And what a lovely, 
dainty colour! Opal, is it not, or pale green ?” 

*‘ My dear, Peach must take that credit to himself. He said, 
‘Mum, Miss Carmen is always a-gazing at the sea. Depend upon 
it, she likes the colour of it.’ ” 

** And what did you say, Cousin Adela ?” 

“J just told him to paint it, my dear, and this is the result.” 

“ He is evidently an artist,” said Carmen. 

“No, my dear. A nice, neat, respectable gardener. But come 
in now; there is the luncheon bell.” 

Instead of which Carmen ran after old Peach, who was putting 
up his tools with careful deliberation. ‘ Peach! the paint isa 
lovely colour. It is just as the sea looks on a still, soft evening.” 

“ Aye, miss, it be. I’ve watched that ere sea, man and boy, 
for sixty years, and it’s that changeable; but there is times when 
it looks like mother o’ pearl, pink and green, shot-like. ‘ Maybe 
that’s what Miss Carmen likes,’ says I.” 

“Thank you so much, Peach. It isjust what I do like. I have 
brought you such a smart scarf from Spain.” 

‘** Have you now, miss. While I was a-thinking of you, you was 
a-thinking of me!” ; 

“Yes, Peach, I often thought of absent friends.” 

“Ay, ay, miss. That’s right! Friends is friends, wherever 
you may be.” 

Then Carmen, having rejoiced the heart of the old factotum, 
entered the house—“I am longing for my luncheon, Cousin 
Adela.” 

“Ah, that’s right!” said the elder lady brightening, for she 
greatly liked her little efforts to be appreciated. 

Colonel Massingbird had retired to read his letters; the 
perusal of them conveyed contrary impressions, relief, regret. 
There was an inclosure for his daughter in a strange handwriting, 
and it was addressed to Mrs. Fitzclare. His own letter was from 
his lawyer. It ran as follows: 


** At last we have heard from our agent in Australia. It would 
seem from his letter that Mr. Fitzclare has been dead for at least 
two years. But you will learn from Mr. Frisby’s letter (inclosed) 
the exact state of the case.” 


[Inclosure. | 


“According to your instructions I have followed up the clue 
you sent me, and it would appear that after Mr. Fitzclare left 
the Transeang Station he went up the country with a man named 
Walsh. From what I can learn they went snipe shooting, and 
Mr. Fitzclare was bitten by a poisonous snake, and although 
with great presence of mind, he cut out the injured part 
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with his penknife (unfortunately they had no flask with them) 
and in spite of the strenuous endeavours of his friend to arouse 
him, a deathly collapse overcame Mr. Fitzclare, during which he 
succumbed. He was buried at Paddington, near Sidney. Inclosed 
are certificates and other papers, relating to this matter; also a 
letter addressed, presumably, to his wife. It was owing to the 
advertisements in the various newspapers that these discoveries 
have now been brought to light as the man Walsh has only just 
returned from California. I am, &e.” 


“Then she absolutely was a widow when Geoffry asked her to 
marry him!” And yet Colonel Massingbird felt regret for the 
poor young husband, who died so sad a death, away from home 
and country, only tended by the rude kindness of a bushman ! 
After reading these papers carefully through, he thought it 
better to postpone the interview with his daughter till later in 
the day. 

He brought the letters and papers to Carmen’s sitting room, 
saying, “These have heen forwarded from Australia, dear.” 

Every trace of colour fled from her face. ‘ Oh, papa, what is 
it? What do they say ?” 

“You had better read your letters,” said he, preparing to leave 
her. 

“Stay, papa. Do please tell me the particulars.” 

* Your husband is dead, and has been, these two years.” 

“ Poor Allen.” 

Colonel Massingbird then read the letters from the lawyers and 
their agent. As he read on, her face became sad and remorseful ; 
sorrow filled her heart as she thought of the lover of her youth, 
in all his beautiful manhood. Oh, what bitter repentance was 
gnawing at her heart at the recollection of the cruel letters she 
had written him two years ago. She would have given much, if 
it could only be blotted out of the Book of Life, for him to have 
died with that bitter pain at his heart. Her unfaithfulness to his 
trust, “Be true to me, Carmen.” She fancied even now she 
could hear the pathetic refrain, and it reproached her. 

*T will leave you to read your letter,” said her father, as he 
kissed her tenderly 

“Ah, papa! My deceit is coming home to me now.” 

‘** I wish I could bear your trouble for you, child.” 

“No, dear,” she answered with more energy; “it is time I 
learned to bear some of life’s troubles for myself. I have been so 
guarded and cherished that I have become wicked and heartless 
in my selfishness.” 

“ Nay, nay, love! You judge yourself too severely.” 

When she was alone with trembling hand she broke open her 
husband’s letter. It seemed like a message from the dead. It 
was dated July 20th, 18—: 
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«MY OWN DEAR CARMEN, 

“Tam longing for your next dear letter. The mail is due in 
about a week; though I know I must not expect to hear quite so 
frequently now that you have left school. How beautiful your 
new home must be! I can see your dear little boudoir, your 
flowers in the balcony, even the canary, Dick. You are just fitted 
for such surroundings, and it makes me all the more eager to 
strain every nerve to make our fortune. But do not, I beseech 
you, forget me in your gay, bright life. 

“ The risk is very terrible. But oh! when I succeed, how great 
the reward ! 

“ T have made arrangements for selling my share of the Station 
at a good profit and pushing up country. I really am waiting 
(with what patience I can command) for your letter. I feel sure 
there is one for me. 

“ Tell me everything, sweet wife. You can hardly understand 
what your letters are to me out here, drops of precious water in 
the desert, the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. I long 
with a hungry longing to see you, to touch you. 

* Lately I have been reproaching myself sternly for something in 
connection with our marriage, which I thought little enough of 
at the time. You are perfectly blameless, my darling, always 
remember that. I persuaded you. If I can excuse myself at all, 
my great love for you must plead for me. And this love is my 
hope, my life; it is indeed 

‘True love, the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the Heaven ; 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silver tie, 


Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can bind.’ 


I know, dear, you do not care for poetry ; forgive my quotation. 
My heart is so full of vou that out of that fulness the mouth 
speaketh ; or perhaps, I should say, my pen for me. 

“But I believe I am gloomy, out of sorts. lam going ona short 
shooting expedition, with a rough but kind, honest friend of 
mine, yclept Bill Walsh; but I shall return in time for my 
precious letter. God have you in His keeping. 

* Most dearly loved Carmen, 
* Your loving husband, 
‘© ALLEN FITZCLARE.” 


The tears streamed down her face unheeded, as she read through 
this letter, so touching in its pathetic love. Then her thoughts 
went back to their last meeting in the old pinewood. She felt 
his tender clasp, his kisses on her face, and sad in memory, the 
brilliant sunset that illuminated his beautiful face, like an inspi- 
ration. And now—he was dead, past all reparation. 
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“Oh, Allen, my poor boy! With your pure, white soul, if you 
can hear me from your home above, forgive me! forgive me!” 

Then sadly her eyes fell on a parcel of letters. She turned 
them over. An exclamation of great thankfulness escaped from 
her lips. “Thank God! No, he never received my cruel letter.” 

It was unopened, just as she had sent it, the date outside, the 
name of the steamer. It was the letter he had been longing for. 
It was indeed a balm to her crushed spirit to think that her hus- 
band in all his ardent manhood should have been spared this 
crushing blow of her indifference. The letter had been re- 
addressed by the clumsy though kindly hand of Allen’s friend, 

When her father, an hour later, knocked at her door, he found 
her suffering, yes, but chastened and peaceful. 

“Papa, I should like you to read my poor Allen’s last letter. 
And I wish what money there is in the Australian Bank to be 
given to the man Walsh, and I shall have a marble cross erected 
over poor Allen Fitzclare’s grave,” said Carmen with tears in her 
voice. 

“T will see to it all, dear.” Her father then read the letter. 

“Poor fellow. Ah, Carmen! he loved you, there can be no 
doubt of that.” 

“Indeed he did, but I was not worthy of it.” 

“ And now, my daughter, we know the worst. The dreadful 
uncertainty is over. Let us try to banish this unhappy past. 
You sinned in childish ignorance, and the poor lad who is dead 
was not blameless; indeed he admits it. You both rushed into a 
dilemma more than serious, and it has brought the reverse of 
happiness. Now, dear, begin over again. Try and be happy for 
my sake.” 

‘‘ Ah, dad, dear, where shall I find another so good or so patient 
as you?” 

** Does not Shakespeare say, ‘ Let me but bear your love, I'll 
bear your cares.’ Now, dear, to dinner. We will not keep kind 
Cousin Adela’s good fare waiting.” 

That night, before Colonel Massingbird retired to rest, he wrote 
a long, exhaustive letter to his kind friend, Marcia Estcourt. He 
told her everything relating to the sufferings of his daughter, her 
repentance, their wanderings in Spain, the sad episode in Australia, 
and all the details. Sir Geoffry, he knew, was absent from Est- 
court, but Colonel Massingbird craftily left the affair in Marcia’s 
hands. He knew Geoffry would either hear of the letter or see 
it. And the father’s thought was, could he but restore the bloom 
to his daughter’s cheek and the light to her eye, he would not be 
too particular as to ways and means of accomplishment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Goopwoop was over, and with it the London season. It had 
passed unnoticed, uncared for even by the inmates of The 
Myrtles. Colonel Massingbird had long since ceased to repre- 
sent the loyal city of Brackenhurst in Parliament. The care and 
happiness of his daughter was the one object in life now. 

There is a strange, peaceful quiet that comes to us when we 
once realize we are living outside, instead of inside the busy world. 
We seem so far off the turmoil and the excitement ; little details 
of daily life, trivial at other times, now become interesting. Our 
favourite author, the music we love, the friendliness of the few 
chosen ones make up the sum of a tranquil happiness. And Car- 
men was feeling this. 

Her fierce, wild love for Geoffry Estcourt had left her, but in its 
stead was a tender, cherished memory that would never die. She 
devoted much of her time to her father, and gladdened Cousin 
Adela’s heart by the interest she displayed in the garden, and 
the little conservatory was her especial care. 

Again it was sunny August, and Carmen, seated in her chaise 
longue within her myrtle bower, where the tea roses mingled in 
delicious profusion with the dark shiny leaves of the shrub, and 
many little details of feminine occupation showed that she spent 
much of her time there. Dick the canary from a tiny table which 
just held his cage was piping forth lustily ; old Don lay stretched 
across the threshold. A delightful sea breeze came in and 
coquetted with her hair, the scene beyond charming and refresh- 
ing to the senses, by reason of the living, sparkling sea: 

And Carmen now thoroughly appreciated it all, though she was 
quite unconscious of the sweet centre she herself made in her soft 
white gown. And if her dark eyes sometimes wore a look as if 
they had missed something in life, they always had a ray of sun- 
shine for the beloved father, and a warm caress for Cousin Adela. 
It was four o’clock, just a little too early for afternoon tea, and it 
was warm, in spite of the sea breeze. Carmen gave herself over to 
the delicious idleness of the hour; with one round arm under her 
brown head, and gently rocking herself to and fro, softly, dreamily, 
closed her eyes, and then everything was still; even Dick followed 
his mistress’s example. 

* * * * * 


Footsteps came softly up the gravel pathway. Don slowly shook 
himself, and went out to reconnoitre ; apparently he was satisfied. 
Very gently a shadow fell across the entrance, and then it took 
shape, and looked with hungry, eager eyes, and took in the whole 
scene. It was a perfect picture—the graceful sleeping form, the 
climbing, sweet-scented roses, the dainty needlework, the half- 
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finished sketch of the view beyond, the silent canary, the intense 
repose impressed the looker-on. 

At last, some electric sympathy must have passed from the in- 
truder to the sleeper, for gradually the dark eyelashes unclosed, 
and the eyes shone out clear and starry. 

“Sir Geoffry! Oram I still dreaming ? ” 

“It is I, Carmen, humbly beseeching your forgiveness.” 

** Nay, not my forgiveness.” 

“Yes, your forgiveness, for my brutal behaviour on that terrible 
day, more than two years ago. But ifyou only knew what I have 
suffered, you would at least pity me.” 

Then she stood up and confronted him with her sweet gentle 
face. 

*‘ T was so greatly to blame, so wicked ; I have realized it since, 
but I sinned in ignorance.” 

“Carmen! Have you no word forme? Are these two years 
of misery to count for nothing ?” 

But she answered him not, and her eyes were cast down. 

‘Carmen, you did love me once ?” he asked with passionate 
anxiety, as he gazed at the lovely downcast face. 

* Yes, I did love you once.” 

‘Carmen, Carmen, is that all that you can say ?” and he seized 
her hands and made her look up, and in the limpid depths of 
those brown eyes he saw that he was still loved. In a moment 
his arms clasped her, and there was no more fear, no more estrange- 
ment: tout comprendre cest tout pardonner | 

The band of the —th struck up an old English air, “ Haste to 
the wedding.” The breeze brought it to the myrtle bower with 
great distinctness. 

** Love, do you hear those strains ? ” 

“The band, you mean ? Yes.” 

“‘ They are playing ‘ Haste to the wedding.’ They have done it 
on purpose, and what day is ours to be ?” 

“ Oh, Geoffry, time enough for that by-and-by.” 

** Pardon me, my liege lady; I wish to be back at Estcourt Place 
for the shooting ; your father is coming, and Lady Estcourt must 
be there to receive her guests in person.” 

“This is August now,” said Carmen with a very rosy flush on 
her face. 

‘* Exactly!” 

* But I have nothing to be married in, no trowsseau, or anything.” 

“Be married in the gown you have on. Can anything look 
more pure or sweet ? Do, dear! We can supplement everything 
in Paris or London; only let us be married, that is the main 
thing.” 

_ But dear old dad. What will he say ?” 

“He said, ‘ Go in and win, Geoff.’” 

However, we must conclude he got his own way, for a society 
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paper stated that “a marriage had been solemnized between Sir 
Geoffry Estcourt, of Estcourt Place, and the only daughter and 
heiress of Colonel Massingbird, C.B., late M.P. Ke.” (within the 
specified month of August). 

Again September has come round, so fresh and fragrant that it 
brings a delicate tinge of colour to Miss Estcourt’s face as she 
stands on the threshold of the hall door, looking down the shady 
avenue of stately lime trees. 

“ Herbert !” 

“ Here, Marcia!” 

“There is the train, it is five miles off, it is just entering 
Thurston tunnel, now it has disappeared. It is time for you to 
start. The carriage has already gone.” 

“Then I will go at once.” And as he spoke his horse was 
brought round. Waving his hat gaily to Marcia he disappeared 
down the avenue. She watched him with gentle eyes, and then 
turned to see that every detail was perfect for her brother and his 
bride’s home coming. 

She was very satisfied, for Geoffry was at last—after long pro- 
bation—completely happy. The shadow uplifted, the wanderings 
over, he had reached the haven where he would be. 

The Dower House had been made completely comfortable ; it 
had been prettily re-furnished under Marcia’s own superintend- 
ence. It was such a little way, too, from the Dene, through the 
Estcourt grounds. Was there not a little pathway that brought 
one straight into the Dene garden, shady, mossy, a lovers’ walk ? 
And no doubt it had been used for that purpose, many a time and 
oft. 

“Come down to the Lady’s Glen, Carmen, that I may realize my 
happiness, and feel how much I owe to your forgiveness.” 

‘** Hardly required, Geoff., since all my happiness is centred in 
you, and indeed 


‘Love is, or ought to be, our greatest bliss, 
Since every other joy how dear soever, 
Gives way to that.’ ” 


“Well, dear, give way as much as you like, as far as I am con- 
cerned. I put no limit to it.” 

“ Geoffry, darling, can you believe it is two years, nearly three, 
since you and I met, met here—and——” 

“And had our misunderstanding ? Yes,” said he comfortably 
i himself on the lovers’ seat, and drawing his wife beside 

im. 

“ Ah, Geoffry, how well I remember this glen! Just such 
weather, the brook tumbling and tossing, the trees whispering, the 
birds flitting in and out. Then, then I was heart-broken. Now, 
I am so happy, I hardly know how to bear it.” And her eyes had 
a limpid look as she turned them on her husband. “Do you re- 
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member what the Prince and Elsie say when they stand on the 
terrace, after their marriage ? 


‘In life’s delight, in death’s dismay, 
In storm and sunshine, night and day, 
In health and sickness, in decay, 
Here and hereafter, I am thine.’ ” 


Sir Geoffry took his wife’s hand in his own and tenderly 
kissed it. And slowly, with their great happiness, they returned 
to the house. 

Miss Estcourt is very happy atthe Dene. Time goes on; a little 
babe is carried from the Place to the Dene. 

The colonel and Marcia make an immense fuss over the young 
heir ; and as much time as Colonel Massingbird can spare from 
his parliamentary life at St. Stephen’s (for he is again represent- 
ing his county) is devoted to Sir Geoffry and Lady Estcourt. 

Cousin Adela has a comfortable little cottage near Plymouth, 
an income large enough for her modest requirements, Dick the 
canary and a beautiful, sleek, well-fed cat. She asks for nothing 
better in life. She is one of those rare specimens—a contented 
woman. But then she has never been in love, and never been in 
debt. 


THE END. 











FAUST. 


FROM THE ROOM OF THE UNLEARNED. 
By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE, 


AUTHOR OF “ LADY BETTY,” ‘‘ A NEAR RELATION,” ETC, 


HIS little paper, on a well-worn theme, is not intended as a critical 
discussion of the great drama, either as a work of art, as an 
acting play, or as a study of manners and beliefs. It does but 
aim at recording the effect produced on thoughtful readers by 
careful study and constant discussion of a most fascinating and, 
to the readers, hitherto almost unknown subject. 

They read, with fresh interest, the story of the lonely student 
who turned to magic to satisfy his longings, both for truth and for 
enjoyment. They made acquaintance with the terrible companion 
who is permitted to endeavour at giving him this satisfaction ; 
who renews his youth, shows him the world, gives him pleasure, 
and shows him mysteries, natural and magical. They read how 
he gained some of his desired experience by the destruction of 
the happiness and innocence, and finally of the life, of the creature 
who first teaches him the meaning of love; how everything fails 
him in his remorse—“ all mysteries, all knowledge,” and all 
enjoyment. 

They saw him long afterwards try power and wealth, astonish 
emperors and govern kingdoms—but, still dissatisfied with the 
external world, seek for ideal perfection in labyrinths of wonders 
where they lost their way in seeking to follow him. They pur- 
sued the story of his melancholy and still careworn old age, 
gradually recognized the meaning of his very imperfect effort for 
the good of mankind, and in the light of that last hope rejoiced at 
the disappointment of the demon who would have lowered his 
ideals to a possible fulfilment, leaving him thankfully to the hope 
of the sight for which he had longed so ardently. 

Then they wondered why they had delighted so much in his 
story, and what difference the reading of it had made to them. 

The meaning which they seemed to see they knew well to be 
only one among so many, that perhaps the wonderful pages 
might bear quite a different message for others. In this little 
paper is an attempt to unravel one thread which they believed 
themselves to trace in the story of Faust. 

Like Faust himself, they called up the universe before them, 
and trembled at the sight. The poem showed them height and 
depth, light and darkness; long roads, the end of which they 
= not see; a world to which “there is no limit, measure, 

ound.” 
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In a word, it made the world much bigger. ‘They did not see 
—they could not see—the universal spirit; but it seemed as if 
they felt the stir of his wings. 

And then, too, in this mystical, shadowy universe, they saw 
the reflection of their own small lives. These vast experiences 
were those that come in their degree to every human soul of man 
and woman. As Carlyle says, * We see and know what had been 
nameless, and know that another also knew it.” 

The story of Faust is the story of humanity, of its longings for 
good, of its struggle with evil. It is a picture on the larger scale 
of human life, that life which does indeed stretch across earth 
from heaven, to at least as much of hell as Mephistopheles can 
carry about with him. 

Whatever the author’s actual views as to the theological frame- 
work of thestory may have been, this framework is not external to 
its intention. We are shown from the first that the battle is watched, 
the struggle permitted; and that Faust is not really alone in the 
universe, lonely as he feels himself to be. 

He isa man with an ideal above that of his fellows, for the 
attainment of which he longs with a much more passionate longing 
than theirs. This sets him apart from them. He longs for un- 
alloyed happiness, for entire satisfaction; he can conceive it 
and he wants to possess it, here and now. He believes, or has 
believed, that this ideal happiness resides in knowledge, uni- 
versal, absolute knowledge—in fact, omniscience, knowing good 
and evil. He would say, knowing God, only his deepest longing 
is to know if there bea God to know. He calls it knowing the 
truth. He has thought that study of all kinds will give him this 
knowledge, and for study he has sacrificed all the sweet charities 
of ordinary life. 

He finds out, we may presume gradually, that he does not know ; 
not only that there is no end to his study, but that he does not 
know life, that he has never known, never felt, even as much as 
his fellows. Then he longs, if he cannot know, at least to live: 

‘And here I am at last a very fool, 


With useless learning curst, 
No wiser than at first !” 
* 


“Without one joy that earth can give 
Could dog—were I a dog !—so live ?” 


He longs for the experience of life, for passion and for work, for 
joy and sorrow. He has missed his portion, and this missing of a 
natural right, whether by defect of nature or pressure of circum- 
stance, is on every plane and scale the deepest source of the dis- 
content of men and women in all who, like Faust, live in self and 
not in others. 

It is the cause of the discontent of the girl who sees her youth 
and her days pass without pleasures and without a lover; no less than 
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of that of the great student who had foregone love and pleasure 
for a grand aim which was beyond his reach. 

We all rebel against the limitations of our special circumstances. 
Faust refuses to submit to the limitations of humanity itself. He 
seeks, therefore, to satisfy his longings by unlawful means—in 
fact, by doing wrong—and yields to the typical temptation of the 
scholars of his day by making use of the magic which he has 
studied. 

He gets no aid from the spirits whom he invokes. Neither the 
external universe, nor all that is implied in human life in the 
lesser world of man, can satisfy the soul which has conceived the 
divine. These do but “work the living mantle of God.” And 
now comes the temptation inevitable to all who experience 
Faust’s deep dissatisfaction, to give up the battle, to end it all, 
even by death itself. No good angel, no voice direct from heaven, 
speaks to the modern as to the medieval Faustus; but he is not 
left without a witness. The dawn and the daylight, the familiar 
voices of the Easter choir, the common things of life, are the means 
by which the cup of poison is arrested at his lips, and his life is 
saved. 

But his longing for knowledge and for joy remains unappeased, 
and he is still ready to satisfy it by any means, lawful or unlawful. 
And so he obtains a companion, who can widen his sphere, increase 
his experience, and extend his knowledge, who can, indeed, give 
him the kingdoms of this world. In the hope of being able to say, 
“Tam satisfied,” he sells his soul to the Devil; in other words, he 
becomes utterly reckless of right and wrong. And now it is not 
truth or knowledge, but the actual sense of satisfaction that he 
seeks, he cares not how. He “loathes and sickens at the name of 
knowledge.” He longs “with things miraculous to feed the 
senses.” If he cannot be made wise, he will at least have what is 
good for food and pleasant to the eyes. To this typical human 
being is given the chance that other discontented folk may vainly 
long for. He has grown elderly and unattractive—youth and 
beauty are bestowed upon him. He hasled a dull and <n life, 
now he may try pleasure and dissipation. 

It is all in vain, for the splendid youth has the same si as the 
weary student, the same capacity of soaring high in mystical rap- 
ture, and, alas! the same liability to a terrible reverse—the 
chance of falling lower than those who have never risen. 

Man is a complex being, and the effect of the various tempta- 
tions tried upon him cannot often be foreseen. Love may be his 
ruip, or it may be his salvation. In the midst of danger and 
temptation Faust finds the purest joy, the nearest happiness, he 
has ever known. 

How this pure joy, to which he cannot quite rise, to which the 
whole of his complicated nature and circumstances cannot yield, 


becomes the source of selfish wrong; how his attempt to sacri- 
oO 
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fice this happiness seems more selfish still, since she is left to 
suffer ; how, with a terrible awakening, he finds what his “ experi- 
ence” has cost another, is a too common story ideally told. 

He could not rise, he could not sink, to find the satisfaction of 
all his yearnings in that idyllic love. He could not really go back 
to the golden age; but, in his selfish endeavour, he has done a 
wrong past undoing. In the wild attempt to undo it—or at least 
to atone for it —to save her, no matter what happens to him in his 
passion of remorse, for the first time he forgets himself; for the 
first time his most ardent longings are for another, his own hap- 
piness, greatness, satisfaction are nowhere ; and even in this utter 
failure to find them he comes nearer the truth than he has ever 
done before. 

Personal, individual life and experience does not turn out satis- 
factorily to many people. It did not satisfy Faust, it cannot 
satisfy the infinite yearnings of the spirit that springs from in- 
finity. Power over the lives of others, a share in the world’s life 
and work, seems to make a new point of departure. In the his- 
tory of Faust, the drama is played out on the grandest scale; the 
picture is more than life-size, and when we are introduced to 
him again in the second part of his story, it is with a share in the 
government of empires, in the making of the history of the world, 
that we find him endeavouring to satisfy his soul. 

Whether on a large scale or a small; ambition, the love of 
power, of moving the pieces on the chessboard, finds an echo in 
every human breast. 

This is one side of his nature. But this is not all. Meanwhile, 
after, or before he is taken into the councils of emperors and 
helps to command armies—who can say how or when ?—he recog- 
nizes that he has a craving for inward as well as outward life, and 
seeks in the very sources of being for ideal perfection, for absolute 
beauty—* Beauty—beauty irresistible.” 

Is this the “ spirit which he conceived ? ” 

Whether by miracle or in vision, and complicated by many 
lesser aims and temporary conditions, the ideal is embodied for 
him in the most possible way for human eyes to see it—in the 
beauty of woman—at least this is one meaning which can 
be read into the mystical episode of “ Helena.” But, however 
conceived, or however embodied, this universal ideal meant for 
humanity cannot remain the possession of one individual; but 
passes from his grasp, leaving him dissatisfied and yearning as 
before; but. may we not suppose, with his longings lifted on to 
a higher plane? For he has seen perfect beauty, and learned 
that it cannot be for him alone. 

All through it seems, as if the yearnings and the aspiration 
through which alone salvation can come to him, were also the 
occasion of his falling. 

“Sink then—I might say rise—’tis one,” Mephistopheles says, 
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seizing on the weak point ; it is hard to discern noble satisfaction 
from ignoble content. Nothing has as yet brought either to 
Faust. 

Wealth is as much an object of worldly aim as power or beauty, 
and this is now poured in on him in unstinted abundance. But 
it will not suffice, care is as near him now as in the old and 
gloomy chamber of his student days, always pursuing, never to be 
shaken off. 

‘*Onward and onward—still unsatisfied !” 

Unsatisfied by personal enjoyment, unsatisfied by a personal 
share in the world’s great life, unsatisfied even by realizing a 
great idea, possession in all ways found unsatisfying. Old and 
blind, what is left to him? He has tried all, and is as far from 
satisfaction as one who has but had the chance of trying a part. 

The use of magic, which occasioned Faust’s first fall, belongs to 
the age in which the hero of the piece is supposed to have lived. 
Perhaps the answer, which seems to be given at last to his long 
asking, belongs to the age in which the author of it wrote, and 
was inspired by the early dreams of political freedom. 

When Faust gave a free land to a free people, rescued from the 
sea and unsullied by the wrongs and evils of the past, when at 
last he gave and did not seek to.have, when he ceased to live for 
self alone, then, in giving happiness to others, he found his own, 
even at the moment of death. 

This lesson is given, in one shape or another, to every man and 
woman alike, and is to each one hard and long of learning. It is 
marred often enough in its result, as in the case of Faust, by haste 
and violence, but to every learner, as to him, it is fair and satis- 
— when learnt. Giving—and not having—is the lesson of 

ife. 

Mysterious and allegorical in form, we must interpret the 
concluding scene to mean that this long lifé of struggle is no 
failure, since here it does not end. Falls are not final failure ; 
life goes on behind the veil—life and love. 

This poem, then, has the profoundest of all meanings, the 
simplest of all morals. It is the history of the search through all 
created things, through all created forms of thought and belief, 
spite of all hindrances within and without, for divine perfection, to 
be fully revealed at last as love: without stint, there, where, 
shared and interchanged, “as much the more as one says Our, 
so much the more of good each one possesses.” 

Faust searched the whole universe through. Most of us can 
only search a very little corner of it; but we ask the same 
question—may we find the same answer ! 

We cannot tell whether the author of Faust accepted Christi- 
anity ; but may we not venture to say that the Author of Christi- 
anity would endorse Faust, for is not this answer forestalled by 
the whole spirit of His teaching, by the whcle course of His life ? 

02 
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STOLEN FROM A POST-BAG. 


By DENZIL VANE, 
AUTHOR OF “ LIKE LUCIFER,” “ BETTER THAN FAME, ETC. 


an Miss Alma Aspry to Miss Jessica St. Marque : 


‘* DEAREST JESS, 

“In the midst of the manifold distractions (which I fear are 
literally distractions in all senses of the word to some of us) of 
our stay at Matcham Castle, I must find time to have an hour or 
two’s gossip with my favourite cousin. You dear little recluse, 
how you would open your big brown eyes at some of the people 
staying here!—though your innocent mind would never compre- 
hend the various little comedies which have kept me so thoroughly 
well amused during the past week. 

“ There, now, I am sure I have excited your curiosity. Of course 
you want me to give you on paper some sort of idea of the people 
here and of the aforesaid comedies. I wish I could draw so that 
I might sketch a few portraits, but I can’t, so you must be content 
with those poor substitutes for pictorial skill—words. 

“There is an old lady here who seems to have walked straight 
out of one of Thackeray’s novels. She is so ugly that one 
wonders how any man could ever have had the courage to marry 
her. Yet she has been married twice, the last time to Lord 
Pentateuch, who, I believe, was a most distinguished diplomatist. 

“TI wonder what he saw to admire in her. Let me try to de- 
scribe her. She is old, seventy at least, but obstinately refuses to 
acknowledge the flight of time. If she ever had any roses in her 
cheeks they must have faded long years ago. Yet her complexion 
is wonderful to see ; red and white, of startling vividness, vie with 
each other in ghastly mockery of the roses and lilies of youth. 
Somebody else’s hair is frizzed and puffed and braided about her 
palsied head ; her teeth (false, like everything else about her) grin 
hideously from between her vermilioned lips, and she dresses as 
if she were seventeen instead of seventy. 

“ This fearful old woman shelters under her wing a pretty girl of 
one or two-and-twenty, her granddaughter. Now the comedy I 
have selected from among those which have been enacted here 
since our arrival a week ago, concerns Lady Pentateuch and poor 
little Violet Millefleurs. I must tell you first that popular report 
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whispers that the latter is terribly afraid of the former, and is 
entirely dependent upon her. 

“ Violet’s mother was Lady Pentateuch’s daughter by her first 
marriage with Captain Deuceace, who was a handsome spendthrift, 
I believe. 

“You know, or perhaps you don’t know, that Lord Pentateuch 
was a dreadful old screw, and that he made a very shabby settle- 
ment on Mrs. Deuceace when he married her. This is why Violet 
is so poor, and why her grandmother is so anxious to get her 
married. Unfortunately, the poor girl, though very pretty and 
nice, is shy and rather backward for her age. When I say ‘for 
her age’ I don’t mean for her twenty odd years, but for this go- 
ahead last quarter of the nineteenth century. I have often told 
you of the bold strokes of policy, the finesse, the diplomatic 
patience necessary to the girl of the period in search of a hus- 
band. If a young woman lacks these qualifications, and is not 
possessed of a ‘pushing,’ energetic mother she stands a very bad 
chance of ranging herself well—or indeed at all. Even rich men 
are shy of marrying now, unless the girl’s fortune is very large. 

“Now for an attempt at a portrait in words. Mr. Asterisk— 
the hero of the story I am going to tell—is a man of thirty or 
so, well made, and of middle height, with remarkably small hands 
and feet. He has a clear olive complexion, sufficiently regular 
features and really splendid teeth. Unfortunately, a slight uncer- 
tainty—it does not amount to a squint—in one of his eyes mars 
the pleasant expression of an otherwise handsome debonair 
countenance. I must add that Mr. Asterisk is the very best 
waltzer I ever gave a dance to, that he sings, acts capitally, and, 
the men all admit, is a first-rate billiard-player. I quite forgot to 
say that when he is at all excited a very slight nasal accent 
betrays the fact that Mr. Asterisk hails from the other side of the 
herring-pond. 

* As you know, almost any decent-mannered American car get, 
if he likes, the entrée into the best society. As for the American 
women, they, of course, absolutely rule the world of fashion. I 
wish I had been born an American woman, don’t you ? 

“ The very first evening of Mr. Asterisk’s arrival I saw that he 
was taken with Violet. She really is charming to look at with 
her soft blue eyes, her roseleaf complexion and glorious coppery- 
brown hair. Old Lady Pentateuch watched the two with rather 
an anxious look. I could see that she was not quite sure of her 
ground. She would have liked to know the exact amount of Mr. 
Asterisk’s income before she countenanced even a flirtation 
between them. But even a Lady Pentateuch can’t well ask to see 
a man’s bank-book. 

“The next morning as I was going to put a letter into the 
post-bag I saw that the dear old iady had just popped one in too, 
and that she was, I could see, on thorns lest I should catch sight 
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of the address. Was it very wicked to do as I did? At all 
events, I will frankly confess my misdeeds. I was an uncon- 
scionably long time opening the bag—just to tantalize her lady- 
ship, who was hovering about the hall, watching me out of the 
corners of her cunning old eyes—and then as I dropped my 
letter in, I just peeped at the direction of hers. Now, if she 
hadn’t distrusted me I wouldn’t have done it. I knew she had 
some particular reason for wishing to keep her correspondence 
secret, and I at once guessed why, when I read the address. 
Lady Pentateuch had been writing to Mrs. Millingham. Now, 
Mrs. Millingham is known to the initiated as a sort of amateur 
detective and matrimonial agent. She is supposed to keep a 
sort of register of ‘eligibles’ and ‘ineligibles,’ which enables her 
at a moment’s notice to give full particulars of fortune, &e., to any 
anxious parent willing to pay a small fee. We live in strange 
times, don’t we ? 

“ Now, of course, when I read Mrs. Millingham’s name I knew 
just as well as if I had the letter open before me, that Lady Pen- 
tateuch had written to make inquiries about Mr. Asterisk. You 
see as he is an American she was rather at a loss, otherwise I 
fancy Lady Pentateuch knows the ‘ figure’ of most of the matri- 
monial prizes just as well as Mrs. Millingham does. 

“The next day I saw that the venerable lady was on the watch 
for something. Just as we were going in to luncheon a telegram 
was handed to her. Directly she had torn it open and read it, I 
guessed that it contained good news, for she positively beamed on 
Mr. Asterisk and Violet. It did not need a very acute observer, 
which I flatter myself I am, to divine that the telegram was in 
answer to Lady Pentateuch’s letter to Mrs. Millingham, and, 
judging from the marked amiability of her ladyship’s manner 
towards Mr. Asterisk, a very favourable report of that gentle- 
man’s worldly prospects had been received. 

“Well, dear, for the next two days everything went upon 
velvet. Mr. Asterisk and Violet rode together, drove together, 
sang duets together, and Lady Pentateuch’s wrinkled, ruddled old 
face wore an air of complacency whenever she watched the pair. 
Though the acquaintance between these two young people was so 
short, it soon began to be whispered about that before the Mat- 
cham Castle party separated, Lady Pentateuch’s pretty grand- 
daughter would be engaged to be married to Mr. Asterisk, the 
American millionaire. 

‘For once rumour was right. If you look in yesterday’s 
Morning Post you will see under the heading ‘ fashionable in- 
telligence’ that a marriage has been arranged and will shortly 
take place between Miss Violet Millefleurs, only child of the 
late Captain Millefleurs, —th Dragoons, and granddaughter of 
the Dowager Lady Pentateuch. 

“ Dear little Violet, she looked so sweet and so happy as we all 
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congratulated her. As for Mr. Asterisk, he seemed quite radiant 
with triumph. I daresay his Yankee soul rejoiced at th2 prospect 
of being allied with the peerage. But now for the second act of 
my comedy. The morning-room at Matcham Castle is one of the 
most charming rooms imaginable. Of course you know that the 
castle is ever so old. The walls are quite a yard thick, and as a 
natural consequence every window has a deep window-seat. In 
the morning-room they are cushioned with velvet, and make the 
cosiest corners for reading, or day-dreaming or flirting. 

“This morning I wanted to finish a delightfully exciting novel, 
so directly after breakfast I made for one of these window-seats 
and just drew the curtains sufficiently to hide me. Being as you 
know very small and slight, this was not difficult, and for an hour 
or more I had a most enjoyable time. Now, when I am reading 
anything very interesting 1 get completely absorbed and never 
hear or see what is going on about me. You may imagine, 
therefore, my dismay when I reached the final page of my book 
to find that I was in the disagreeable position of third to a téte-a- 
téte between dear old Lady Pentateuch and her intended grand- 
son-in-law. They must have come into the room while I was deep 
in that too enthralling novel. I put it to you: could I have acted 
differently than as I did? There was J, quite against my own 
will, in the position of an involuntary, and therefore an innocent 
eavesdropper. If I had come out boldly, Lady Pentateuch would 
have been my enemy to my dying day, or hers; for she would 
always have believed that 1 hid on purpose, and that I had over- 
heard something. Then Mr. Asterisk would have told all the 
men, and I hate to be talked over in smoking-rooms and clubs. 

“So being where I was, I remained, and remaining—well I 
didn’t exactly listen, but Lady Pentateuch and Mr. Asterisk 
would raise their voices, consequently I couldn't help hearing 
what they said. 

“As I know you are thoroughly to be trusted, dear Jess, not 
only to burn my letter when you have read it, but never to 
repeat what I have written, I may unbosom myself to you 
without fear. 

“ Mr. Asterisk seemed to have been replying at some length to 
some question Lady Pentateuch had asked him when I became 
aware of my unpleasant predicament, for he was speaking in 
calm, deliberate and rather low tones, so that I could not gather 
more than a general idea of what he said. 

* But Lady Pentateuch’s loud, harsh and angry voice answered : 

“¢ Mr. Asterisk, I insist on a clearer explanation. Are you, or 
are you not the Mr. Asterisk ?’ 

_ ©The millionaire ?’ suggested the other sarcastically. Though 
I could not see his face I could imagine the look of ineffable 
contempt in his face as he gazed at the angry old woman. 
“** My dear Lady Pentateuch, did I ever represent myself to be 
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that enviable personage ? My name certainly is Asterisk, and I 
have the honour to be distantly connected with the celebrated 
Josiah Asterisk, whose identity I presume you have confounded 
with mine. If any of your friends gave you incorrect informa- 
tion, surely that is not my fault.’ 

*“* ‘What business have you to be trading—yes, trading, sir, on 
your name ?’ 

‘‘¢ My dear madam, calm yourself. Surely a man has a right to 
his own name.’ 

“¢ What right had you—to—to propose to my granddaughter, 
sir ?’ 

“‘ ¢ My affection for her and your own encouragement,’ replied Mr. 
Asterisk coolly. 

**¢ Tt is abominable—abominable. The engagement has been 
published in the newspapers—to all the world.’ 

“‘* That was your doing, my dear Lady Pentateuch, not mine. I 
presume that you were anxious to advertise the excellent match 
your granddaughter was about to make.’ 

“Oh, how I longed to get a glimpse at the old lady’s face! I 
am sure she was quite purple with rage, for I heard her gasp and 
gurgle as she listened to Mr. Asterisk’s provokingly cool, incisive 
tones. But I dared not. Suppose she had seen me ! 

**¢ Your informant, whoever she was, was hardly accurate in say- 
ing that Iam an impostor. I made no pretensions to wealth 
when I proposed to Miss Millefleurs.’ 

“¢ Perhaps you supposed you had caught an heiress,’ sneered 
her ladyship coarsely. 

“Indeed, privately I thought this not unlikely, for though 
Violet is certainly sweetly pretty, I fancy Mr. Asterisk is not a 
man to value a fair face higher than a handsome dof. 

“ Just then I heard the door open, and a light foot cross the 
threshold. 

*¢ Violet, my dear child, I am very glad you have come,’ said 
Lady Pentateuch. ‘Mr. Asterisk and I have had a little talk, and 
we—I mean I have decided that your engagement must be broken 
off.’ 

“¢Oh, grandmamma!’ I could just hear the poor girl whisper : 
‘what has happened ?’ 

“* Mr. Asterisk is not in a position to marry,’ resumed the old 
lady. ‘Sir, will you corroborate what I say ?’ 

‘*¢ Believe me, my dear Miss Millefleurs, I resign my pretensions 
to your hand with regret—with the deepest regret. I think it 
due to me, Lady Pentateuch, that I should be allowed to give 
Miss Millefleurs an explanation.’ 

“¢That is quite unnecessary,’ retorted her ladyship, ‘I beg you 
will leave me to do that.’ 

“ There was the sound of an opening and closing door, and Lady 
Pentateuch and her granddaughter were left together. 
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“Oh, my dear Jess, it made me quite miserable to hear the 
cold, heartless way in which that hardened old worldling talked to 
the poor child, who was crying softly to herself all the time. 
I am afraid she had grown tocare for that handsome, cynical Mr. 
Asterisk, for when her grandmother abused him and called him 
an impostor, a fortune hunter, and other unpleasant names, 
Violet plucked up courage to defend him, and protested that she 
loved him dearly. 

“¢T know, I know he is not to blame, grandmamma. Some one 
has been telling you falsehoods about him.’ 

“Violet, listen te me,’ interrupted Lady Pentateuch angrily ; 
‘I had a letter from—from a lady who is not likely to be misin- 
formed (Mrs. Millingham I thought), and she told me that—well, 
that Mr. Asterisk,’ here her ladyship stumbled a good deal, ‘is 
not what he represents himself to be; that, in short, he is not the 
sort of man my granddaughter could marry. And now for good- 
ness sake go up and bathe your eyes; if that sharp-eyed young 
minx Alma Aspry were to see your red eyes she would make fun 
of you to everybody in the house.’ 

“Here my face grew hot, and I felt so indignant that I could 
have boxed the old lady’s ears with pleasure. Why, I wouldn’t 
laugh at poor little Violet for the world ; but I mean to have my 
revenge on her wicked old grandmamma some day. 

“Mr. Asterisk did not appear at luncheon, but Lady Pentateuch 
and Violet did, the latter, looking pale and sad, the former 
uglier and more malignant than ever. She sat next to me and 
tried to be very amiable. If she only knew! 

“ Early in the afternoon Lady Pentateuch said she had received 
a telegram calling her to town on business. And before ten o’clock 
she and Violet had departed. The broken engagement has not 
been given out yet; when it is I really pity Lady Pentateuch ; 
she has boasted so of the great match dear Violet was going to 
make. 

“ This is how we poor girls are bought and sold in Vanity Fair! 
I expect to hear shortly that the little Millefleurs girl is again in 
the market. And now, dear Jess, I will say auf wiedersehen, for 


I grow both sleepy and cynical. 
“ Yours ever, 


s¢ ArMA ASPRY. 


“ P.S.—I wonder whether Lady Pentateuch made Mrs. Milling- 
ham disgorge her fee. It is to be hoped that Mrs. M. doesn’t 
often make such mistakes.” 

“A. A.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


BOB AND HIS KINDRED SPIRIT FALL OUT. 


¢» 4 DVICE generally is for one’s good, in the opinion of the 
giver, though not always in that of the recipient,” he said 
plaintively. 
* Now, look here, Bob, if you don’t look out, you'll end by 
making a fool of yourself.” 
“Thank you, Lady De Fochsey. Is that what you wanted to 


say?” 

“ Partly, but not entirely ; I wish to bring the fact home to your 
mind. You have evidently taken some sort of silly, boyish fancy 
to this young person whose name is Lankester——” 

“‘ Miss Lankester,” he interrupted sternly. 

‘Well, Miss Lankester, if you like it better,” she resumed, a 
little frightened by his tone; “ we need not quarrel about a mere 
matter of nomenclature. But what I intended to say was this: 
It won’t do,” looking at him fixedly ; “ you'll have to give it up.” 

If she had been a man, he could have struck her. As it was, 
he made a powerful effort, and curbed his wrath sufficiently to 
say with what was meant for biting sarcasm : 

“ T’m much obliged to your ladyship, and if all advice were like 
yours its frankness would atone for its singularity. But allow 
me to state that it is quite uncalled for.” 

“‘ Bob, Bob, don’t be so foolish and stiff-necked.” 

“T may be foolish, but I am not stiff-necked.” 

“Yes, you are—both. You are falling into a regular trap, and 
wilfully shutting your eyes to facts.” 

“ Trap is a very strong word to employ.” 

“Tt may be, but it’s the only one that correctly expresses the 
state of affairs. Those people are making a most shameful set at 
you, especially the girl—little, impudent minx!” 

“No such thing,” he said indignantly. ‘You are very much 
mistaken there.” 








- Her ladyship gave a superior smile, which seemed to say, “ Tut, 
it’s absurd to deny the truth. You can’t deceive me; I’m far too 
sharp.” Then she said with ever increasing animation : 

‘“‘ The fact of the matter is, Bob, you are new to English life, 
and don’t understand all the petty plotting and scheming that 
goes on in our country villages to secure a rich young man with 
twelve or fifteen thousand a year, for a husband. No doubt it 
would be a very excellent thing for Miss Lankester, the doctor's 
daughter, to become Mrs. Robert Jarrett, and mistress of 
Straightem Court. But looking upon it impartially, would it be 
quite so excellent a thing for Mr. Robert Jarrett ? There can be 
but one answer to that question. Certainly not. Mr. Jarrett would 
lose by the connection, and do himself an infinity of harm. This 
is a very fastidious neighbourhood. Fortune has placed you in 
an elevated position, but if you wish not to disgrace that position, 
and to get on in the county, you must marry some one of 
birth, belonging to your own station, instead of the first little 
nobody who happens to take your fancy. Bob, dear Bob,” 
laying her hand on his horse’s mane for a second, and looking 
coaxingly up into his face, “I don’t think you ought to have 
much difficulty in finding a suitable person, if you are really and 
truly desirous of getting married.” 

He was by no means a vain man, yet as he bashfully turned 
away his head, so as to avoid her winning glances, he could not 
prevent certain embarrassing thoughts from flashing across his 
brain. If he were not very prudent in his conduct, this woman 
was quite capable of getting him into a most horrible mess 
almost before he knew what he was about; she was so artful, so 
insinuating, so—so snake-like. He was fiercely vexed, too, at 
having his secret dragged to light and dissected in this ruthless 
manner. Had he been sure of Dot’s sentiments, it might not 
have mattered so much, but as things were, it was insufferable 
hearing his affairs discussed. 

“JT don’t care twopence whether I get on in the county or 
not,” he said irritably. ‘ And as for getting married—surely one 
may speak to a girl without being immediately accused of 
making love to her.” 

‘TI said that this Miss Lankester was making love to you.” 

“Then, Lady De Fochsey, you said what was not true, and I 
must ask you not to repeat the remark.” 

“ Hoity, toity! What a temper we’ve got, to be sure. It strikes 
me the ‘ beautiful being’ has played her cards uncommonly well, 
to have produced so great an impression in such a short space of 
time.” 

Lady De Fochsey was aware of the fact that in letting her 
jealousy get the better of her prudence, she was only losing 
ground, but she could not help herself. She was too angry and 
too mortified to be wise. 
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** You don’t seem to understand,” said Bob, trying to allay his 
companion’s suspicions, “that it is but natural I should feel 
gratefully inclined towards the only people who have shown me 
any civility since I set foot in Stiffshire.” 

Here was an opening of which she promptly took avail. 

“Oh! Bob! how can you say such a thing? Have not J 
shown you civility, and—and—” lowering her voice to a caressing 
whisper—“ would not I show you ever so much more, if only you 
would let me? It is you who are stand-off, not me.” 

* There’s a great difference between being stand-off and being 
too gushing,” he replied with downright brutality, feeling that 
this must be put a stop to at once if he would retain his liberty 
of action. 

The remark incensed her beyond measure, proving as it did, 
that she had completely failed to produce any permanent 
impression. 

‘I suppose you mean to imply that J am too gushing, because 
I was foolish enough to think you a kindred spirit. Let me 
assure you, I have quite recovered from the delusion.” And she 
drew herself up and looked at him with flashing eyes; for this 
last observation of his had offended her past forgiveness. 

“Indeed, Lady De Fochsey, I had no intention of hurting your 
feelings.” 

“Pooh! my feelings” (hysterically). “ What do you care for 
them? Go to your doctor’s daughter, since you have the bad 
taste to prefer her to me. I shall rise high in the astral plane, 
but you—you will sink, dragged down by your low connections, 
and in all probability reappear in some future existence as a 
donkey or an ape. That will be your fate, and one most richly 
deserved, for you possessed possibilities of ennoblement, and 
refused to develop them ; opportunities of psychic culture were 
given you, but your base, sensual, material nature triumphed over 
the diviner elements, and you proved yourself unworthy. Good- 
bye, Mr. Jarrett ; I have done with you forever. Some day, when 
my free and emancipated spirit is soaring in waves of ether, 
yours will be prisoned in a low, bestial form, degraded and 
debased by your own fault, and by your wilful insensibility to 
elevating influences.” 

And so saying, the outraged and “ charming ” woman rode swiftly 
away, leaving her companion in a state of utter bewilderment. 
What had he done to provoke her wrath ? Again and again he 
tried to assign a reason. He could not believe that jealousy alone 
was responsible for such extraordinary behaviour, and finally fell 
back upon the conclusion that most decidedly she had a bee in 
her bonnet. Well! he had got rid of her at any rate, which was 
something, though he was sorry an actual rupture should have. 
taken place. Still he scarcely blamed himself. Her ladyship’s 
conduct from first to last had been eccentric, embarrassing and 
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impossible. Was it his fault that he could not respond to her 
advances, or profess a belief in all the spiritualistic shams she em- 
ployed, as a cloak to sauctify her flirtations ? He hardly thought 
so. Anyhow a good hunting run of three quarters of an hour 
soon caused him to dismiss the matter from his mind—at least 
temporarily. 

When the chase was over, and the Lankesters turned their horses’ 
heads towards home, he immediately followed suit. He was 
beginning to feel almost like one of the family, and the day’s sport 
had done a great deal to consolidate friendship on either side. 

In Doctor Lankester’s presence, the conversation could not 
assume a very personal character and almost. as if she were con- 
scious of this fact, Dot chatted away with unusual freedom and 

aiety. 
one Are youcoming to our Hunt steeplechases, Mr. Jarrett ?” she 
inquired, after every incident of the two runs had been fully dis- 
cussed with retrospective satisfaction. 

“What races?” he asked, making the question an excuse to 
sidle close up to Kingfisher. 

“The Morbey-Anstead meeting. It comes off at the end of 
next week.” 

“ This is the first I’ve heard of it. You see how remiss I am in 
the county news. Are you going by any chance ?” glancing shyly 
at her. 

“T haven’t an idea. It depends so much upon papa. But I 
should like to go immensely.” 

Bob made no immediate reply. He was maturing a most de- 
lightful plan which, at her words, seized strong hold of his 
imagination, and opened out fresh opportunities of meeting. 

“Look here, doctor,” he said after a bit, “you and your 
daughter and Mrs. Lankester had much better come to these 
races with me. It’s no use our going in separate traps when we 
live so close to one another. There’s a big old omnibus in my 
coach-house, which would be just the thing for a day’s outing, and 
of course I'll provide lunch, drink and all the rest of it. Eh! 
what do yon say to the proposition ? ” 

“An excellent one, as far as the Lankester family are con- 
cerned,” replied the doctor heartily, who by this time had con- 
ceived a wonderful fancy for Bob, and accepted this offer of 
hospitality without any feelings of false pride. “I think I can 
answer for Dot, and as for myself, next toa day’s hunting, there’s 
nothing I like more than a day’s steeplechasing, if only I can 
leave my patients.” 

“ That’s settled, then,” said Bob. “ Miss Dot,” turning to the 
girl, “I count upon you not to forget the arrangement, or to 
throw me over at the last moment.” 

“Very well, Mr. Jarrett,” she repliec, thinking how kind and 
good-naturad he was. “I shall endeavour to prove that your 
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confidence is not misplaced. But you will spoil us if you go on 
at this rate.” 

They continued their homeward journey until the red-brick 
houses of Straightem village peered through the misty twilight. 
The moment had come to part. Bob reluctantly held out his 
hand. The doctor wrung it warmly. His wife’s statement was 
quite forgotten, therefore he could behave naturally. 

“ Good-bye, Jarrett,” he exclaimed. ‘I am sorry this pleasant 
day has come to an end.” 

* And soam I,” rejoined Bob; “ but I hope we shall spend many 
similar ones in each other’s company. Good-bye, Miss Dot,” 
with the blood surging to his cheek. “Have you also enjoyed 
yourself ?” 

“‘TImmensely,” she replied enthusiastically. Then, feeling that 
she could not let him go without expressing her gratitude in 
more orthodox form, she added in tones full of genuine emotion : 

“T shall look back to to-day all my life, and I only wish, Mr. 
Jarrett, that I could thank you properly for your kindness, but 
that is impossible; nevertheless, believe me, I appreciate it none 
the less.” 

“Tut! Don’t make me feel uncomfortable by exalting an 
ordinary act of friendship into one of generosity. And look here, 
Miss Dot, now that you have made Kingfisher’s acquaintance, and 
he has proved himself worthy of the honour of carrying you to 
hounds, I want you to take him whenever you like. From this 
moment consider him yours, to do exactly what you please with ; 
I shan’t ride him this winter.” 

“Oh! but, Mr. Jarrett, indeed you must. Why! he is your 
best horse.” 

** All the more reason for you to have him. He will stand in 
my stables, because he is used to them, and I have promised old 
Matthews never to part with him actually; but whenever you 
want to go hunting, even if your father cannot come, just send me 
word, and Kingfisher shall be ready.” 

As she looked at Bob’s honest face, and with a pang of pain 
noted the admiration shining from his eyes, the tears insensibly 
welled up into her own. She was deeply touched—more even 
than she liked to let him see. 

“Mr. Jarrett,” she said, in an undertone not meant even for her 
father’s ‘ears, “ you are too good. Don’t think me ungrateful, 
but, indeed—indeed—I cannot ride Kingfisher any more.” 

“Why not ?” he asked in surprise. Don’t you like him ? ” 

“Oh! yes. It’s not that. He’s simply perfection. But-- 
but ” growing more and more confused. 

“ What isit,then? You need not be afraid to tell me, surely.” 

“ There—there is a reason,” she said, turning as red as a 
rose, “but I can't mention it just now. Some day perhaps you 
shal] know.” And with this she was gone. 
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He smiled. A feeling of exultation took possession of him. 
He thought he understood the workings of her mind. She was 
proud, and did not like placing herself under an obligation. 
He approved of her independent spirit. In her place, he told 
himself, he should have acted the same. After Lady De Fochsey’s 
insinuations, had she appeared the least eager to attract, or 
anxious to get what she could out of him, then his respect and 
his admiration would have received a blow. As it was, he believed 
in her thoroughly. With that face, and those eyes, she could not 
be anything but pure and innocent. Evidently, she did not realize 
as yet how much in earnest he was. That was quite clear. 

But it would be very, very pleasant to his feelings, teaching her 
gradually, and from day to day, to rely upon him, to look up to 
him as her natural stay and support, until at last she fully under- 
stood that all he had in the world, himself, his house, his horses, 
his fortune, were hers, to do exactly what she liked with. 

Since Mrs. Lankester had as good as told him there were no 
other candidates in the field, he had begun to think that in time 
he could persuade Dot, dear, darling, plucky little Dot, to care for 
him as he cared for her. Only he must not attempt to hurry her. 
He had seen the mistake of being too precipitate. And so he went 
home, and sat thinking of his love all the evening, recalling her 
looks and words, and counting the days till the Morbey Anstead 
steeplechases. 

That had been a happy thought of his, taking the Lankesters ; 
for even if the doctor could not get away from his professional 
duties he felt pretty sure he might count on Mrs. Lankester. 
And for Dot’s sake he would have put up with half-a-dozen stout, 
elderly mothers, and paid them assiduous attention, however much 
they repelled him secretly. 

By which it will be seen how hopelessly in love he was, and how 
far this earthly passion had separated him from his spiritual affinity 
in the shape of Lady De Fochsey. 

The fair widow revenged herself by riding home with Lord 
Littelbrane, and gauging that nobleman’s psychological aptitudes, 
as a consolation for previous disappointments. 

But though she applied various test conditions, she failed to 
discover that he possessed any mediumistic qualities. Not only 
was his lordship not magnetic, but worse still, during a seven mile 
ride, which presented numberless openings, he proved himself to 
be slow, wanting in dash, and insufferably commonplace. 

As for his theories and prosy platitudes, she was sick to death of 
them already. 

But for all that, she thought it would prove a splendid punish- 
ment for Mr. Jarrett if she became Lady Littelbrane, and ignored 
his existence ever after. 

Her ideas were not exactly high, in spite of dear Monsieur 
Adolphe’s tuition. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A FASHIONABLE STEEPLECHASE MEETING. 


THE Morbey Anstead steeplechases had for many years past been 
held on a level piece of ground, the property of Lord Littelbrane, 
situated only about three miles distant from the town of Stiffton, 
and known by the name of Stiffton Flats. It was intersected by 
a running stream which meandered through rich, grassy meadows, 
and during wet weather it frequently overflowed its banks. This 
brook, slightly widened, and its take-off side guarded by an 
artificial fence, had to be jumped twice by those horses that took 
part in the races. 

Looked at from the point of view of a pedestrian, the course was 
a very fair one. From first to last it did not present a single 
obstacle such as might not be jumped with hounds every time 
they ran hard. It was nearly all grass, and beautifully level, save 
for a slight ascent at the finish. Yet those who knew Stiffton 
Flats well, and were in the habit of riding over them year after 
year, were unanimous in the opinion that more horses came to 
grief there, or else failed to get round the course, than at almost 
any other hunt meeting in the kingdom. 

Neither was the reason far to find. 

Had the Morbey Anstead steeplechases come off in the spring, 
or during a period of drought, no country could possibly have 
been more delightful. But who can count on a cessation of rain 
during the months of November and December? It required only 
a comparatively small amount of moisture to render those flat, 
low-lying pastures extending on either side of Skelton brook sticky 
and holding beyond conception. After a few sharp showers the 
water was wont to lie about in pools in the furrows, where it was 
no uncommon thing for it to remain the greater part of the 
winter. 

Horses and riders knew from bitter experience the detaining 
properties of that stiff clay soil; but to the uninitiated all seemed 
fair, flat and green. Sportsmen from afar laughed at the fences, 
and declared emphatically that they would not mind a bit riding 
over them themselves; but they generally altered their tone 
before the day was over, and they saw how much “ grief” was 
caused by these same innocent-looking obstacles, more especially 
after the first two miles were left behind. 

Amateur jockeys, busy galloping and preparing their horses, 
had prayed for fine weather for days past; but as usual it had 
been a week of “ depressions.” Driving rain and boisterous winds 
came sweeping across the Atlantic, until at last the heavy weights, 
looking in despair at the sodden state of the ground, prophesied 
with melancholy prescience that they might just as well keep their 
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horses in their stables, instead of exposing them to ignominious 
defeat. 

But however bad the weather, not to be present at the county 
steeplechases was a departure from Morbey Anstead manners and 
customs, of which no one dreamt seriously for a second. 

In truth, this long established meeting was a most popular one 
with all classes of society. Invariably fixed to take place on a 
non-hunting day, it was patronized not only by the Mutual Adora- 
tionites, but also by the Quornites, the Cottesmore and the Bel- 
voir, and even by followers of the more distant Pytchley, Ather- 
stone, and North Warwickshire hunts. 

It was, in short, a social gathering of hunting people, who 
assembled from all parts of the midland counties. Fashionable 
Melton was well represented, and sent forth numerous well-known 
members of the aristocracy, including a foreign prince, an English 
duke and a whole host of minor celebrities. From every country 
house within a radius of many miles there issued beautiful women, 
big of bust and small of waist (by the way, how is the combination 
produced so frequently on horseback ?), clad in the tightest of 
Hohne and Busvine habits, the smartest and most fanciful of vests, 
and the most diversified and eccentric of hats. Some went in for 
low crowns, some high—very high, and with a perfectly marvellous 
nap. Some wore wide brims, some narrow, but when stylish, they 
were nearly always a few sizes too small for the owner’s head, and 
were jauntily perched a-top of a lovely blonde or dark fringe, as 
the case might be, and then kept on by a cleverly pinned veil 
whose black spots lent lustre to the complexion, making soft 
cheeks softer and large eyes larger. 

Amongst these fair equestriennes, however, could be seen 
specimens of a totally different type of sportswoman, though it 
must be owned that they were in the minority. The strong- 
minded ladies, who hunted their five or six days a week as 
regularly as men, were evidently indifferent to appearances. 
They could be distinguished by rusty skirts that had already 
done much service, by loosely-flapping covert coats, opening in 
front over a horse-cloth or bird’s-eye waistcoat, by worsted gloves, 
old roomy boots, tightly-plaited hair (no fringes) and pot hats. 

They went in exclusively for comfort, not fashion or show ; and 
if the day turned out wet, proved their sense; but on the other 
hand, if Phoebus shone out and condescended to light up the scene 
with his bright rays, then it must be confessed that they did not 
appear to advantage beside their smarter and nattier sisters. As 
for the lords of creation they displayed so many marvellous 
checks, that one wondered at the ingenuity of the human brain 
to produce such astonishing combinations. Tall men wore little 
checks, and small men wore big ones—the biggest they could 
find—and strutted about like bantam cocks, trying, since nature 
had been unkind, to make themselves remarkable by the clothes 
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on their back. And they certainly succeeded, looking like minia- 
ture chess-boards, in their Scotch tweeds and heather mixtures. 
But as long as the genus homo was pleased with number one, it 
did not much signify, and certainly could not affect the cynical 
critic. 

Now, amongst other institutions, fashion—that powerful yet 
insipid goddess—had elected that at the Morbey Anstead 
steeplechases it was “the thing” to ride, not drive. Con- 
sequently very few vehicles were to be seen in comparison with 
other race-meetings. 

Not more than a dozen filled the stewards’ inclosure as a rule, 
and the majority of these were occupied by elderly ladies, whose 
riding days and figures were both gone, and who amused them- 
selves by watching through their field-glasses, who was the 
strange young man riding with dear Anna Maria or sweet Susan 
Jane. 

By the younger members of the community, both male and 
female, it was considered “ chalk” to drive, though if questioned 
as to the reason, it is open to doubt if anybody could have given 
one. As far as seeing the races themselves went, those occupying 
elevated box-seats possessed a decided advantage over their 
equestrian brethren. 

In the one case, you could sit comfortably with a rug round 
your legs, your card in your left hand, and your field-glass in 
your right, and take uninterrupted stock of the company and the 
proceedings in general. But in the other, you first had to 
contend with a fidgety horse—why is even the quietest animal 
ever foaled fractious on sueh occasions ?—then gallop madly down 
to the water-jump, by which you lost the start, then as madly back 
to the winning-post, where you arrived just too late to see the 
finish, and had not an idea how the race had been run, or what 
had won, until you asked your neighbour, and he asked some- 
body else, who in turn appealed to a third party, when eventually 
the desired information might or might not be obtained. 

Then you clapped each other on the back—figuratively speak- 
ing, of course ; it would have been vulgar to do so in reality—and 
exclaimed, “ Ha ha, capital race, capital finish. There’s no doubt 
that riding is the only way to enjoy a steeplechase. That’s the 
beauty of this meeting. You see such a lot.” 

As a matter of fact, whether you did, or whether you didn’t, 
signified very little, when once fashion had dictated that you were 
to prance about the course on high-mettled hacks and display 
your figure and your equitation to the public at large. It was 
“the thing.” What need to analyze whether you were comfort- 
able or uncomfortable, at your ease or the reverse? There are no 
such willing slaves as English people, nor any other race with 
such sheep-like propensities. If one bondsman bends his neck 
to the yoke, then they all must needs do the same. 
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It is possible that had Bob been thoroughly acquainted with 
Stiffton Flat habits, he too would have yielded his independence 
and ridden instead of driven to the races. But being new to the 
mother country’s ways he ordered out his deceased uncle’s big, 
roomy omnibus, piled the roof up with brown, straw-lined hampers 
containing good things to eat and to drink, seated himself inside 
and drove off to fetch the Lankesters, without having the least 
suspicion how greatly he was violating Morbey Anstead manners 
and customs. 

It had several times occurred to our hero that if only Doctor 
Lankester would walk about the course when they arrived, which 
with his sporting tastes he was sure to do, and if only the old 
lady would elect to remain within the four sheltering walls of the 
omnibus, that then he and Dot might occupy the box-seat and 
have an uncommonly good time of it. This was how the artful 
fellow reasoned. 

Just as he started the sun shone out, and caused patches of 
clear blue sky to break up the heavy masses of dark grey cloud 
that almost filled the heavens; but in spite of its cheering 
influence, he did not feel thoroughly happy until he had made 
quite sure of his guests, and Dot, looking very pretty and pleasant, 
was seated by his side, whilst Doctor and Mrs. Lankester occupied 
the seat opposite. 

The latter lady was magnificently and carefully attired for the 
occasion. She wore a purple silk dress, a Paisley shawl, and 
a bonnet which would have put many a garden to shame, so 
crowded was it with gay and many-coloured flowers, mounted on 
green india-rubber stalks, which kept bobbing about with each 
movement of the wearer’s head. Every time she looked at Bob 
and Dot she smiled encouragingly at them, and in a way which, 
to the girl at least, was peculiarly irritating. 

She was terrified lest Mr. Jarrett should discover the meaning 
of those bland nods and maternal grimaces, which seemed to her 
quite shamefully apparent. 

So they drove on, along the country roads, past villages and 
homesteads, and through the flourishing little town of Stiffton, 
with its tortuous, old-fashioned streets, well-to-do inns, prospering 
shops, and venerable church, up whose grey walls the ivy clung, 
and whose square tower formed a landmark for miles around. A 
clean, bustling little town, full of life and animation on this 
particular morning, as flies rattled past from the railway staticn, 
and huge open conveyances offered to deposit pedestiians on the 
course for the modest sum of fourpence a head. Before the hotels 
paced ready-saddled horses, waiting for their riders to appear, 
and behind each curtained window peeped out the innocent 
faces of little children, and the more curious ones of their 
mothers or nurses. 

Such was Stiffton. As good a specimen as you could meet 
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with of a thriving hunting town. Such sleek, fat tradesmen, 
and such innumerable villas nestling on every height, told a tale 
of prosperity, rare in this our nineteenth century. 

When Bob’s omnibus neared the entry to the race-course, a 
little delay occurred, owing to his not being possessed of an 
inclosure ticket. To tell the truth, he had never given the 
matter a thought. 

But Mrs. Lankester was quite put out at the discovery. She 
had set her heart on being among what she styled “ the nobs.” 

* Do you mean to say, Mr. Jarrett, that you actually have not 
got a ticket?” she asked with considerable asperity, too bad an 
actress to conceal her displeasure. 

** No,” he replied, “I am sorry to say I have not.” 

‘Why on earth did you not ask for one ?” 

“For the very simple reason, Mrs. Lankester, that I did not 
know who to ask. Besides,” throwing back his head with an in- 
dependent gesture, “I hate begging for favours.” 

* Quite right,” murmured Dot sympathetically. 

“Pooh! Where’s the favour?” responded Mrs. Lankester ina 
louder key. “In your position you have a right to a steward’s 
ticket. Captain Straightem always had one, that I know for a 
fact.” 

“Very probably, but then he was a resident in the county, 
whereas I am a new-comer, and moreover have had nothing to 
do with the races.” 

“You'd better let us in,” said Mrs. Lankester persuasively, try- 
ing the effect of an appeal to the man at the gate. “ This is Mr. 
Jarrett—Captain Straightem’s nephew. Nobody will say any- 
thing, I’m sure.” 

Anxious to conciliate as far as lay in his power, the man ap- 
pealed to Lord Littelbrane, who at this juncture appeared on the 
scene, accompanied by General Prosieboy and another Mutual 
Adorationite, one Captain Greenby, by name. 

Before Bob could prevent him, he went up to the noble pro- 
prietor of the course, doubtless thinking to curry favour with both 
parties. 

“ Beg pardon, my lord,” he said, touching his hat respectfully, 
“but will you kindly furnish me with instructions? I am at a 
loss how to act.” 

“What. about, Parkins?” returned his lordship in surprise. 
‘You have your orders.” 

“Yes, my lord, but I fear there has been some mistake. It 
appears that Mr. Jarrett, of Straightem Court, has not been pro- 
vided with an inclosure ticket.” 

* Well, what of that? Why the dickens should he be ?” 

“ Am I to let him in, or not ?” 

“No, certainly not,” thundered his lordship in reply. “I’m 
surprised at you, Parkins. I should have thought after all these 
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years you would have known your business better than to come 
to me with such a demand. The King of England himself should 
not go inside our county inclosure without a ticket.” 

Whereupon he gave his horse an angry touch of the heel, and 
moved on. 

“The idea!” he exclaimed, turning indignantly to his com- 
panions, “of having that low fellow in among us. Why, it’s 
enough to put one off one’s food altogether.” 

General Prosieboy and Captain Greenby both assented, though 
the former mumbled vaguely that he wondered where the deuce 
they were going to get luncheon, and wished inwardly that Lord 
Littelbrane had had the sense to follow Mr. Jarrett’s example, and 
bring plenty of supplies in a comfortable shut-up trap, rather than. 
depend upon the hospitality of his neighbours, which might or 
might not be forthcoming at the requisite moment. Meals ought 
not to be trifled with, in General Prosieboy’s estimation. They 
were important things, and if you were docked of one, it was a 
serious loss. Had he been quite sure where and with whom he 
was going to lunch, he would have felt decidedly easier in his 
mind. But he had a distinct recollection of being invited to re- 
fresh his inner-man on a former occasion by a noble earl, who 
offered him nothing more substantial than a packet of dry sand- 
wiches, and who folded up the paper and string when he had 
finished this light repast, and then politely tendered him, in 
order to assuage his thirst, half a glass of sherry, doled out from 
a pocket flask. That luncheon was still green in the general’s 
memory, and even now gave him the shudders when he recalled 
it. The mere sight of Bob’s well-filled hamper inflamed him 
with gastronomic longings. 

But he was far too much of a sycophant to express his real 
sentiments, especially when he felt pretty certain they would not 
meet with favourable reception, so resolutely averting his eyes 
from that highly-laden omnibus roof, he burst intoa forced laugh 
and said : 

“T wonder what the devil that fellow Jarrett means by coming 
to our Morbey Anstead races in this tinkering style. Surely he 
has horses enough in his stable to be able to pull one out on an 
occasion like the present.” 

“Perhaps he thinks a four-wheeled conveyance safer than 
pony-back,” suggested Captain Greenby, who with stiffly waxed 
moustache and squared elbows was riding a sprightly little hog- 
maned animal, only a few sizes larger than a full-grown donkey. 

“No, I'll give the man his due. He ain’t afraid,” chimed in 
Lord Littelbrane, whose sense of justice, though limited, was 
strong. ‘He can’t ride one little bit—rolls about all over the 
place, and is nearly off at every fence, but he has got the pluck of 
the old gentleman himself.” 

“Pshaw! He’ll soon come back, he’ll soon come back to the 
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level of the rest of ’em,” murmured General Prosieboy disparag- 
ingly. ‘Nobody ever keeps the ball a-rolling for more than a 
season or two in this country, and the harder they go at first, the 
sooner they collapse asarule. Look at ‘Crashing Jimmy,’” nam- 
ing a well-known member of the Hunt; “the very sight of a 
fence settles him nowadays, and yet what a bruiser he was at 
one time.” 

Meantime Bob had succeeded in finding a place for his carriage 
just outside, though not within, the magic ropes which separated 
the élite of half-a-dozen hunts from the so-called “ outsiders.” 
The winning-post was not twenty yards off. The omnibus faced 
the rails, and both he and Dot, troubling themselves little about 
social distinctions, did not allow them to interfere with their 
pleasure, and were perfectly satisfied. Not so Mrs. Lankester. 

As already seen, in coming to the races under Mr. Jarrett’s shel- 
tering wing she had imagined she should have a place amongst 
the regular county people. She had pictured to herself the delight 
of being able to nod triumphantly to her friends and acquaint- 
ances from the superior altitude of the stewards’ inclosure. The 
reality was a bitter disappointment, and she could not refrain from 
venting her displeasure upon Bob. 

“ Really, Mr. Jarrett,” she said, speaking in acrid tones, ‘ I must 
say that I don’t think you have managed matters at all well.” 

Bob winced. His mamma-in-law was beginning to assert her 
rights a little soon. 

*‘ Indeed, Mrs. Lankester. I am sorry you should be of such 
an opinion.” 

** No, not at all well,” she continued. ‘For what’s the use of 
living in a great big house, and having ever so much money, if 
you go and stick yourself down among a parcel of nobodies, instead 
of being with the swells, as you ought to be. I call it downright 
foolish.” 

* Oh, mamma, don’t—please don’t,” gasped Dot piteously, her 
face suddenly turning the colour of a peony. “Mr. Jarrett has 
been so kind, and surely, swrely it is not for us to find fault. Why, 
we should not be here at all were it not for him.” 

His heart went out towards her. He would have given anything 
to kiss her sweet, eloquent lips. 

“Never mind, Miss Dot,” he said, looking at her with a re- 
assuring smile. ‘ No doubt Mrs. Lankester is quite right in what 
she says. She must forgive my blundering for once, and next 
year, if we are all alive and well, I hope she may have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing us in the inclosure, where, according to her opinion, 
we ought to be now.” 

That one little word “us” restored Mrs. Lankester’s good 
humour as by a miracle. For, she argued, Mr. Jarrett might so 
very easily have said “me.” But “us” was comprehensive and 
significant in the extreme; it meant your daughter and I, and a 
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happy family party. At all events, she would do all she could to 
promote the match. So the cross, dissatisfied expression vanished 
from her face, and she said very winningly : 

“T hope so also. And now, Mr. Jarrett, don’t you think that 
you and Dot had better go and have a look at the fences before the 
races begin ? Doctor Lankester has been gone some time.” 

“Won't you come, too, mother?” said her daughter, detecting 
a maternal artifice, and resenting it accordingly, for had she not 
received a long lecture on the advantages of matrimony previous 
to starting ? 

The green stalks, with their burden of artificial flowers, waved 
backwards and forwards dissentingly. 

“No, dearest, I am far too afraid of getting my feet wet.” 

* Then ll stop with you, mother.” 

“Oh, dear no! Never mind me, child. I’m accustomed to 
being left alone. Mr. Jarrett, carry her off; but oh, Dot, before 
you go, just take one look at old Lady Fraserburgh’s bonnet. Did 
you ever see suchathing? It’s not fit fora housemaid. There 
is not a single flower or feather upon it, and they tell me that 
flowers, especially, are all the rage nowadays.” 

Dot and Bob walked off together. The girl went reluctantly, 
but she was afraid to offer any opposition for fear of rendering her 
mother’s scheming too apparent. But in her heart of hearts she 
felt bitterly ashamed. It was such a horrible, humiliating thing 
for any modest-minded young woman to be thrown at a man’s head 
in this barefaced fashion; and the more you liked the man, the 
more you respected and esteemed him, the worse it was. 

What, too, could be more awful than having to blush for your 
own mother? All Dot’s sense of ladyhood had been already 
shocked repeatedly. But to show her distress in any way was only 
to make matters worse. So, with a sobered manner, and most of 
her pleasure gone for the day, she walked by her companion’s 
side, striving hard to conceal how greatly she was vexed and 
annoyed by Mrs. Lankester’s remarks. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AN AMATEUR FINISH. 


A FINE, sympathetic insight seemed to have revealed to Bob that 
her mother had contrived to put Dot out, therefore he sedulously 
avoided the subject of the inclosure ticket, and did all he could 
to restore her serenity. He behaved very well indeed, more like 
an elder brother than an admirer, and did not attempt to pay her 
a single compliment, or to make one flowery speech. 

The girl was grateful, and appreciated the delicacy of his con- 
duct. As a proof, she exerted herself to amuse, and, as they 
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walked down the course, pointed him out a few of the celebrities 
who she knew by sight. 

“Do you see that handsome middle-aged woman on the black 
horse ?” she exclaimed, as a buxom lady of some eight and thirty 
summers passed by, laughing and chatting to her male attendant. 

** Yes, who is she?” 

* She is Mrs. Long-Langley, a siren who is said to have broken 
more hearts than any woman in England, and who even now, 
though no longer as young as she was, contrives to captivate every 
man she comes across.” 

“Either the men must be very weak, or their hearts remark- 
ably brittle,” answered Bob, who, in his present love-lorn condition, 
had eyes but for one. “I don’t see anything in her at all.” 

* Don’t you? Then you are an exception to the rule, for her 
admirers are legion. The gentleman riding by her side—the 
stout one, I mean, in the frock coat—is the Duke of Breezycourt. 
It is said that he would marry Mrs. Long-Langley to-morrow, if 
Mr. Long-Langley were out of the way.” 

*‘ Why, she looks old enough to be his mother,” exclaimed Bob, 
taking another look at the captivating equestrienne. “I would 
as soon fall in love with my grandmother. What can constitute 
the attraction ? ” 

Dot laughed. Even the nicest of women is not displeased at 
hearing one of her own sex disparaged, at least where appearances 
are concerned. There is a natural rivalry amongst them. 

‘** You are evidently less susceptible than the Stifftonians, Mr. 
Jarrett. But people who know Mrs. Long-Langley intimately 
declare that she possesses a most wonderfully fascinating manner. 
And now I want you to look at somebody else—somebody who, 
personally, I admire infinitely more.” 

* And who might that be?” inquired Bob. “Iam curious to 
learn your taste at any rate.” 

“ Turn to the left, then, and you will see Lady Norman just 
coming on the course, driving a pair of wonderful bay horses. 
Make haste, or she will have pulled up. There!” as Bob’s eyes 
roved in the desired direction, “ did you ever see such steppers ? 
It is a pleasure to watch them move.” 

* They are magnificent, certainly. But who is this Lady Nor- 
man? Has she a history also?” 

“Yes, but it is a very sad one. Her husband is mad—not 
mad enough to be shut up, but he does the most extraordinary 
things, and takes the funniest fancies into his head. One is, that 
he is always falling in love with actresses and queer sort of people, 
which, of course,” said Dot innocently, “must be very distress- 
ing to Lady Norman. But she behaves likes an angel, and for- 
gives all his escapades. People say that she loves him in spite of 
everything, and that her life is miserable in consequence. Poor 
thing! I am sorry for her.” 
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Bob’s interest was aroused. He withdrew his eyes from the 
spirited bay horses, and looked at their driver. He saw an ex- 
tremely beautiful, calm, sad face, whose look of settled melancholy 
touched his heart. It was easy, even for a stranger like himself, 
to tell that Lady Norman was far from being a happy woman. 

Thus time passed away, and both Dot and Bob were so interested 
by all they perceived going on around them, that they were quite 
astonished when the jockeys in their silk caps and jackets began 
to appear in the paddock, and commenced making preparations 
for mounting their respective steeds. 

This was a signal that the first race would shortly be run, there- 
fore the two young people made the best of their way back to the 
omnibus, where they found Mrs. Lankester still busily inspecting 
old Lady Fraserburgh’s bonnet, through an ivory opera-glass 
grown yellow with age. 

* IT never was more disappointed in my life, Dot,” she murmured 
in her daughter’s ear. “I thought to see such a fine show of 
bonnets, and really, there ain’t one to compare with mine.” Then 
she profited by Bob’s turning to give a few words of direction to 
his wan, and added eagerly, “ Well, how have you been getting 

on?” Dot was thankful to escape the necessity of replying, 

owing to Mr. Jarrett’s suddenly asking her mother at what 
time she would like luncheon, ‘which, fortunately, diverted her 
attention. 

* Won’t you come outside, Mrs. Lankester ?” he inquired, when 
this important matter had been settled. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Jarrett, I’m afraid of the cold air. But make 
Dot go. She loves to see the races, and to tell the honest truth, I 
don’t much care about them one way or the other.” 

Dot was rapidly gaining confidence in Bob ; his conduct was so 
delicate ; besides, she began to feel that she would rather be alone 
with him any number of hours than sit and listen to her mother’s 
speeches ; they were so very, very trying, and irritated her so 
fearfully. Both pride and shame were roused by turns. So she 
scrambled up on to the box seat, and Bob seated himself by her 
side, but before many minutes had passed Dr. Lankester joined 
them, puffing a little, from the pace at which he had walked. 
‘¢ They are making Albatross favourite,” he said, “ but the course is 
awfully heavy, and, in my opinion, he won’t stay home when the 
pinch comes. He’s too slack in the loins for my taste.” 

“ What do you fancy, papa ?” asked Dot. ‘ You generally 
manage to select the winners.” 

“Well, I’ve got a sneaking liking for Dauntless. He may not 
show quite so much quality as Albatross, but for all that he’s a real 
good stamp of hunter and the public have had the sense to make 
him second favourite.” 

‘“‘ Have you backed him, doctor ?” inquired Bob, who had not 
cared to leave his companion in order to visit the betting ring. 
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Moments spent alone with Dot were far too precious to be thus 
wasted. 

“Only for five shillings, just to give me a little interest in the 
race. I never invest large sums. Firstly, because I can’t afford it, 
and secondly, because one’s bound to lose in the long run.” 

As he finished speaking, the six competitors who were to take 
part in the race came trotting down the course some two or three 
hundred yards. Then,turning sharp round, they cantered back 
again at half speed, the bright jackets of the jockeys flashing past 
like meteors, and for a second bewildering the eye. Even to the 
uninitiated, it was clear that Captain Greenby’s Albatross was the 
gentleman of the party. But he was an aged horse, and carried 
the top weight, having, in years past,won over the very same course, 
in consequence of which he had to put up with a penalty of seven 
pounds. <A horse might be ever so good, and yet fail to catch the 
judge’s eye with twelve stone thirteen on his back, especially when 
the “ going ” was as bad asto-day. The hypercritical, too, took ex- 
ception to Albatross’s feet, which were remarkably small, and almost 
asinine in conformation, whereas Dauntless’s broad hoofs seemed 
more calculated to cope with the mud and the clay. He was of a 
bigger, stouter make altogether, and, being only five years ofage, 
his impost was but eleven stone twelve. Thus there was exactly 
fifteen pounds difference between the two horses; a difference 
which many of the knowing ones thought fatal. 

But Captain Greenby, whorode Albatross himself, was extremely 
confident of winning, and advised all his friends to back his mount, 
in spite of the gallant grey having to carry lumps of weight in 
comparison with every other animal in the race. Mayfly, Sir 
Roger, Gamecock and ‘Kildare were youngsters, who had yet to 
win their laurels between the flags. Kildare, in particular, came 
with a high reputation from over the water, and was a son of 
Solon on the sire’s side, and of old Camilla on the dam’s. But 
beyond that he had been seen to give his owner a couple of nasty 
rolls out hunting, when first he appeared at covert side, nothing 
much was known of him. Still, he had the makings of a good 
horse about him. 

At length the flag was dropped to an excellent start, and the six 
competitors all cleared the first fence in beautiful order, skimming 
over it without touching a twig. It was a pretty sight to see one 
after the other take off exactly right, and land as lightly as cats. 
Neither did the second obstacle produce “ grief.” On streamed the 
noble animals, until they neared the water-jump, which, although 
of no very formidable dimensions, caused Mayfly to refuse. 

She whipped round so sharply that her jockey was within an ace 
of flying over her head, an action which he greatly resented, and 
again and again he drove her at the brook with a vigour and a per- 
sistence both highly creditable, but nevertheless, quite ineffectual. 
Mayfly laid back her ears, and swerved before she came within 
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yards of that obnoxious streamlet. The spectators, meantime, 
had been so much interested by the contest going on between man 
and horse, that they had almost forgotten the race itself, especially 
as the five remaining horses had disappeared into the distant 
country. 

When they again could be seen the pace and the heavy ground 

were already telling their tale. Only Dauntless, Albatross and 
Gamecock remained to the fore. Kildare had either fallen, or else 
been pulled up, when his rider perceived that his chance was hope- 
less, and Sir Roger, though he still plodded wearily on in the rear, 
was almost half a field behind the leaders, whose girths he stood 
but little chance of reaching, unless all three failed to keep up- 
right. 
A hundred yards more and it became evident that Gamecock’s 
bolt was shot, and that the issue lay between the two favourites, 
Albatross and Dauntless. The former struggled nobly under his 
heavy weight, but both horses were dead beat, and there seemed 
little, if anything, to choose between them. And now a most 
singular scene took place, and one such as might not be witnessed 
in a lifetime ; in fact, it required to be seen to be believed. 

On, on they came with heavy labouring stride. Dauntless was 
first on to the racecourse. But he was so done, that after brushing 
through the last fence, he stood'stock still for a few seconds on 
landing. This conduct on his part enabled Albatross to gain an 
advantage. 

But he, in his turn, was equally exhausted, and he could hardly 
raise a canter. Mad with emulation and disappointment, the 
rider of Dauntless, by whip and spur, set him going again. That 
brief halt, short as it was, had enabled the poor horse to get a 
whiff of fresh air. It served him in good stead now, and probably 
turned the balance in his favour. He began to make up for lost 
ground. 

Albatross’s jockey made a vigorous call. Then he committed 
that great mistake of nine amateur riders out of ten, and 
attempted to use his whip. As he raised his hand aloft, the horse 
stopped to nothing, and within half-a-dozen strides of the winning 
post Dauntless overhauled his opponent, and by a desperate effort 
managed to secure the judge’s fiat by a short neck. 

Two seconds afterwards, and both horses relapsed voluntarily 
into a walk, and from a walk toastand. Even when they had 
sufficiently recovered to move leisurely towards the paddock, a 
veritable cloud of steam enveloped them, which issued from their 
nostrils in spasmodic streams, and robbed the precious air of half 
its freshness. Great drops of perspiration rolled down from their 
foreheads to the ground, and their outstretched necks and 
heaving flanks warned those who were destined to follow in their 
footsteps what they might expect. Albatross had run a good 
game horse, and though beaten he was not disgraced; but when 
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his master dismounted, he asked himself somewhat ruefully, 
whether the race repaid him for having taken so much out of his 
mount, and whether he might not just have won it had some kind 
freak of fortune deprived him of his whip. 

Meantime, so great had been the excitement occasioned by this 
uncommon finale, that nobody had paid much attention to the 
weather. But now, the vast host of smart gentlemen and ladies on 
horseback were all at once disagreeably forced to take it into 
their consideration. The sky became overcast, the sun—which had 
shone fitfully throughout the morning—disappeared sullenly 
behind a spreading mass of leaden cloud, and presently a few 
great drops of rain caused the wary to cast an anxious eye around 
in search of shelter. The wind, too, arose, and whistled and howled 
through the hedge-rows and the tops of the trees, until it sounded 
like angry waves dashing themselves against the sea-shore, and 
then receding with a baffled roar. 

As previously mentioned, the truly fashionable throng had come 
to the races in gala array, determined to spend a long and happy 
day, and had no convenient carriages to retire to in case of an 
emergency like the present. Darker and darker grew the clouds, 
until at last down came the rain with merciless severity. There 
is rain and rain. A mild steady dribble is nothing when contracted 
with a chilly torrent, that cuts the very skin on your cheeks and 
freezes the marrow in your bones. 

The rain which now descended was of this latter character— 
fierce, cold, and penetrating toa degree. Horses refused to face it, 
and turning round with one accord, stood with their backs to 
the bitter wind, presenting a row of trembling quarters and 
tucked-in tails. 

In five minutes every one was more or less wet through. Even 
treble Melton could not stand it. The ladies conducted them- 
selves bravely, as they always do on such occasions, but all the 
same they looked thoroughly unhappy in their tight and saturated 
habits, which outlined each fair form with the clinging austerity 
of a bathing-gown. 

Those people who are in the habit of patronizing local meet- 
ings, where covered stands are all but unknown, and carriages or 
tents offer the only refuge in bad weather, will appreciate the 
difference produced in a few minutes by sunshine or storm. On 
Stiffton Flats, one short quarter of an hour ago, all was bright 
and gay. The ladies and gentlemen on horseback, in their smart 
clothes and glossy hats, galloped briskly up and down, and lent 
animation to the scene. Gipsy women prowled from carriage to 
carriage, and made themselves generally objectionable, red-coated 
runners, accustomed to hunt on foot with the various packs, strove 
to gain a few honest pence by selling race-cards; negroes sang, 
acrobats tumbled, Aunt Sally and the three-card trick drove a lively 
trade, oranges and cocoanuts were freely disposed of, as also were 
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sticks of coloured rock and gingerbread nuts. Bookmakers 
shouted out the odds until they were hoarse, jockeys enveloped in 
covert coats, with their silk caps looking like bright dots in the 
crowd, wound their way through the multitude, and in the 
paddock, dainty, sleek-coated horses walked leisurely around, or 
else lashed out impatiently at their too ardent admirers, until 
they forced them to keep at a respectful distance from their 
nimble heels. 

All was life, bustle, movement and good-humour. 

Now, a ghastly change had come over the scene. One could 
hardly realize it was the same. The racecourse was black 
with dripping umbrellas, that resembled so many overgrown 
mushroons turned mouldy by decay. What carriages there were, 
were mostly open, and presented «a similar spectacle, slightly 
diversified by waterproof rugs ; whilst as for the aristocratic 
throng on horseback—the flower of half-a-dozen hunting fields 
—the male and female “ mashers” of Stiffton and all the 
surrounding country, if ever people looked throughly wretched, 
miserable and uncomfortable, they did. The rain had taken all 
the pride out of them. Their glory had departed, at all events 
for that day; and when shorn of all the pomp and majesty of 
purple and fine linen, they stood revealed as mere ordinary human 
beings, neither better nor worse than their neighbours. Even 
a Stitftonian cannot rise superior to crumpled collars and a limp 
shirt front. Our washerwoman has a great deal to do with pro- 
ducing the semblance of a gentleman. 


(7 be continued.) 








SOCIAL ECHOES. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY. 


brightest weeks of the London season are usually those of 

June and the first half of July, but a retrospect of those of 1888 
reveals an almost unchanging gloom, as though the weather had 
sympathized with the mourning worn for the Emperor Frederick. 
Ascot was drizzly and chilly. Even Sandown, usually so fortunate 
in the matter of weather, had one very dreary and cold afternoon. 
Henley, overhung by heavy thunderclouds for the greater part of 
its duration, lost thereby much of its customary brightness and 
charm of aspect. The Oxford and Cambridge cricket match was 
a miserable fiasco, owing entirely to the character of the weather 
—lasting four days and then ending in a draw. It was heart- 
breaking to the lovers of the noble game. 

The dress at all these festive gatherings has been a curious 
study throughout this remarkable summer. Some people wore 
warm gowns and fur boas; others light muslins with no shoulder 
covering whatever. Between these two extremes there was every 
possible grade represented. Many persons made a sort of com- 
promise, and one to which the present fashion of dress readily 
lends itself, wearing a light and festive underdress with warm 
over-bodice and drapery. As this redingote style is to be very 
largely adopted during the coming autumn and winter it may not 
be out of place to dilate upon it. The redingote gown is by no 
means a new fashion. It has been known among us for at least 
ten years, but in its latest development it is new. This has 
arisen from the prevalence of the Directoire styles, the beautiful 
dresses worn by Madame Bernhardt in “ La Tosca” having made 
these very popular in Paris and London. The redingote of the 
present moment may be of pronounced Directoire type, but need 
not necessarily be so. A little touch of it is, however, advisable 
for those who like to be smart. It is not only a pretty, but 
a sensible form of dress. Let us take an example of it, worn by 
an extremely graceful woman at several garden parties of late. 
The front was absolutely plain, so far as the skirt is concerned, con- 
sisting of white moiré silk, falling straight from the waist and 
bordered with a deep band of dull gold galloon. Over this opened 
the Directoire redingote of striped gold silk and white patterned 
gauze, the whole very rich and sumptuous of fabric. The back 
was cut all in one, with very little fulness apparent anywhere. 
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In front, the bodice was so cut that it could be either double- 
breasted or worn open, the lappels being lined with white moiré 
silk. When open they showed the white moiré silk bodice 
fastened up the whole way with beautiful little enamelled flat 
buttons, in oriental colourings. The Directoire fronts had three 
large buttons on each side, similar to these, but at least five times 
as large. 

The redingote proper closes down the front and opens an inch 
or two below the waist, showing the skirt, and the great chic of 
the latter is to be absolutely plain, as just described, and guiltless 
of fold or gather. The wide galloon that is often used to border 
such skirts gives a kind of pseudo-Greek aspect to them that is 
pleasing to the eye. 

The unfortunate milliners and drapers must have suffered 
severely, owing to the general and court mourning and the 
desperately damp weather we have had throughout the season. 
Their stock of coloured dresses, mantles, hats, bonnets, gloves 
and other things are left upon their hands. Never before were 
such “bargains” attainable as during this very month of July. 
The annual sales were hurried on, in order that the unfortunate 
“ stock ” might at least realize some portion of what was paid for 
it. The clever people have secured Paris model dresses for a few 
guineas, the original cost of which would have placed them far 
beyond their purses. “ "Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
and the present season must have been a pleasant one for bargain- 
hunters, umbrella makers, cab proprietors, doctors and young ducks. 

The great dramatic event of the month is the appearance of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt at the Lyceum Theatre. Much differ- 
ence of opinion seems to obtain as to the merits of the play “ La 
Tosca,” one well-known critic sledge-hammeying it with such 
epithets as “rags out of the gutter,” “ vulgar, ill-formed medley,” 
“malodorous and deformed, ugly, hideous, horrible,” while 
another, of at least equal position, pronounces it “ pure tragedy.” 
But however they may differ as to the character of the play, all 
are unanimous in praising the incomparable art of Sarah Bern- 
hardt. In this play, the flashes of her genius are more frequent 
and more vivid than they have ever been before. Her seductive 
softness and sweetness, and the gentleness of the tones of the 
famous voix d’or, are none the less remarkable for the contrast. 
The actress never looked more beautiful, and the incomparable 
grace of her gestures and bearing is enhanced by the marvellous 
gowns she wears. One, especially, in a sort of golden embroidery, 
evokes an audible note of admiration when she first comes on in 
it. No one who can possibly manage to go should miss seeing 
the great tragédienne in “ La Tosca.” Without her, the play 
would be but a poor thing. 

Miss Ellen Terry is taking a rest, well deserved, and she does 
not intend to appear before the public again until December. 
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Her sister, Miss Marion Terry, takes her place in Mr. Irving’s 
travelling company. Meanwhile, we are all looking forward to 
seeing the former lady’s Lady Macbeth, a part which she is sure to 
invest with a tender humanity and a wistfulness of remorse that 
mere ordinary mortals fail to discover in it, until interpreted by 
dramatic genius. 

Miss Amy Roselle has secured, in “ The Double Marriage,” a play 
that exactly suits her emotional style, and in which she made a 
very great success at a matinée held at the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre. Unfortunately, we see very little of her in London, and 
as a natural consequence, every one who could possibly manage it 
attended on this occasion. Miss Roselle looked very handsome in 
her beautiful Directoire dresses, and her always sympathetic 
voice appears to have gained in variety and fulness of tone. Her 
husband, Mr. Dacre, is also well dowered by nature in this partic- 
ular, and his performance at the mutinée in question proved that 
he does not rely wholly upon natural gifts, however liberal, but 
that he studies closely each detail of his part, and by no means 
neglects the cultivation of his pleasant voice. 

Mr. Toole having left us, we are bereft cf our “ Don.” We are 
all earnest in hoping that his passage to the Channel Islands w 
not so rough and disagreeable as his farewell speech seemed t 
suggest that he anticipated. The St. James’, too, is closed, but it 
is pleasant to learn, on excellent authority, that Mr. and Mjs, 
Kendal by no means contemplate entirely leaving the stage, 
though they have decided to give up the onerous cares pf 
management. " 

The Daly Company have left an enormous blank behind them. 
Beautiful Miss Ada Rehan may be said to have half the town he 
love with her. Many thoughts will follow her across the Atlant 
and a universal hope to see her back again. : 

We are all intent on autumn plans just now, and separation i 
the order of the day. Some of us are packing up diligently, but 
however diligently, we are certain to take several things that we 
shall not want, and leave behind many that we shall. A word of 
counsel to those who are starting for the Continent. Do not take’ 
much luggage. The charges are heavy, and at all Continental 
hotels and at all the best pensions, clothes given out to be 
washed in the morning are returned the same evening, ready to 
don. Old, accustomed travellers know this, but the young and 
inexperienced will thank me for the information. At a railway 
station, a few days ago, I saw a bride and bridegroom starting 
upon their honeymoon trip. Unlucky man! I counted seven 
huge boxes, all labelled Mrs. ,» Baveno, Piedmont. There 
were several small ones, besides, and more hand-bags than there 
were hands among the party. This luggage is more than likely 
to cause that “ little rift within the lute that slowly widening 
makes the music mute.” 





